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Serve delicious airy light Calu- 
met biscuits for supper and another 
piping hot helping, fresh from the 
oven, for breakfast. You mix up only 
one batch of dough. You do that in 
the evening—use part of it—put the 
balance of it in the ice chest for in 


the morning. EEE ie 
Calumet enables you to do two MAKES 


bakings with one batch of dough be- ae 
cause it is double acting — contains R 
two leavening units—one begins to 

work when the dough is mixed, the 

other waits for the heat of the oven, 

then both units work together. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2'/, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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FARM SOILS: Their Management and Fertilization 
EDMUND L. WORTHEN, author of this text, is Extension Professor of Soil Technology, at 
Cornell University, New York. The book emphasizes the fertility problem of the farm, keeping 
in mind the economic production of crops. It is designed for use in vocational and agricultural 
schools. ‘‘Farm Soils’”’ is the newest addition to the Wiley Farm Series, edited by A. K. Getman 


410 pages. 5% by 8. Cloth, $2.75 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Technical Book Company, 525 Market Street,:San Francisco, California, Agents 


and C. E. Ladd. 


The California Polytechnic 
State School of Vocational Education 


FUSELAGE and WING 


Six Passenger Monoplane 
being built by 
AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


The only school teaching practical aeronau- 
tics without cost to students. 


Numerous Mechanical and Engineering 
Courses 


Write for Catalogue 


San Luis Obispo s California 


Field Hockey and Sports Camp, Mills College, Cal., 
June 30-July 29, 1928. Through its Field Hockey 
and Sports Camp Mills College offers an opportunity 
for teachers to have a restful vacation or to partici- 
pate in Camp leadership and sports classes which 
give graduate or undergraduate credit. For informa- 
tion address: Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College 
P. O., California or Miss Hazel J. Cubberley, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, California. 


H-S-CROCKER CO. inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SACRAMENTO 


Omega Dustless Crayons 


Every stick of Omega Dustless Crayons 
tested for strength and evenness of texture. 
Always reliable. Makes a brilliant white 
mark. No grit found in an Omega Dustless 
Crayon. Write for samples. 


For over twenty-five years the accepted 
Dustless Crayon for educational purposes, 
meeting all requirements pertaining to 
schools. Writes smooth and even. Easily 
erased and does not scratch the finest of 
blackboards. 


Distributors 
WESTERN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
1607 West 9th Street 


Los Angeles California 


Manual Training Benches 
“Made in California for 
California Schools” 


Write for Information and Prices 


THE J. NIEDERER COMPANY 
Main and Jefferson Sts. Los Angeles 


OPTOMETRY 


A Scientific Pursuit with an Assured Future 
Not Overcrowded 
Course Completed in Two Years 
College Entrance Requirements 
Send Now for Bulletin of Optometry 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Building 
Los Angeles California 


SCHOOL CAHNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Party and Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, bats. noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel equip. Free lista, 
“How to Stage an Indoor Carnival.” 
Revised. Tells how to organize, 
manage, and advertise. Describes 
6O sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
24th and Columbia Streets Eugene, Oregon 
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For Best Effects Use Crayonex 


Che Better Wax Crayon in the Blue and Orange Box 


THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES SUF 508-606 HAVES AVE. SANDUSKY OHIO 
ous 130 WEST FORTY SECOND STREET 


ST TT TTT ie 


32 Second St. San Francisco 
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WANTE 


financial return? 


other teachers from 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long —with congenial teacher companions—see new 
places, meet new people—in a work that capitalizes your teaching experience and offers unusual 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and summer. These positions are paying 
$200 TO $400 A MONTH 

, 1 sct win : 
ae ee ee oa vaio with the — 
age, education, expérience, date when your school closes, and number of weeks you can work. 


F.E. COMPTON & CO. (Established 1893) Dept. B34 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


to say— "If she can do it, so can I.” In your first letter give 




























The Leading Student Tours 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 


mT 


I XPenses \ 





















BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN 
“There is no better way”” — Write or call 




























T R AV E L For Professional 
Advancement, 
Sharp and colorful imagery, a sense of world 
citizenship, enthusiasm, personal incident—these 
enrich all teaching. 
Our Specialized Tours to Europe and 
the Mediterranean 
emphasize Literature, Art, History, Language, 


Music—Inspiring leaders. Write for the booklet 
that interests you. 


Intercollegiate Tours 
444-J, Park Square Building Boston, Mass. 









Booklet of 200 All- 
Expense Tours, 
$195 and up. Sent 
Free. Collegiate 
Tours, 700 schools 


and colleges ren- 
resented in 1927: 
ALLEN TOURS. Inc. 
156 BOYLSTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
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Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 





ience, good health, and must have 
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Education Through 
Wood Working 


contains 354 pages gilded at tep, 
with 150 illustrations, numereus 
charts, drawings, stock bills, 
diagrams, etc. The book is 6% 
x9% inches in size and is bound 
in Levant pattern leather, with 
the lettering in pure gold. 

In fact no expense has been 
spared to make the physical 
beauty of the book worthy ef 
the unusual quality of its text 
contents. 

Price to teachers and directors 
of woodworking $2.50. 


“The Tools 
of School 
are the Tools 


of Life” 


Yates- 
American 


Machine 
Co. 


Educational 
Department 


Beloit 
Wisconsin 


Education Through 
Wood Working 


is founded on the experience of hundreds 
of teachers of woodworking in schools 
of the United States, Canada and the 
Philippines. 


Twenty-two prize winning essays comprise 
more than half of the book. The balance is 
tice in woodworking entailing the use of 
devoted to up-to-date methods of modern prac- 
machinery. 


No teacher of woodworking can afford to be 
without this book when it is considered that 
it will be furnished at cost. 


Other Publications 


Issued by us to teachers of woodworking .are 
as follows: 


On the Manufacture of a Teacher's Flat Top Desk. 
Accompanied by a set of instruction sheets fer 
class room atudy. 

Chats on Period Styles in Furniture. 

Issued in series and deals historically with Chip- 
pendale, Adam, Hepplewhite. 

These are free to teachers ef woodworking. 25 
cents each te all others. 


. 


Yates-American’s No. 1 Variety Saw Bench with motor arbor and 


boring and mortising attachment 


SIEKRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
Published monthly by the California Council of Education. Editorial and business offices, 


Phelan Building, 760 Market Street. San Francisco. Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice, 
January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. Subscription, 
$2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 
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The New Rational 
Typewriting Series 


A New Book for every phase of study 
and practice 


Junior High School and Pre-vocational Study: Adams’ Junior Typewriting, So- 
Relle’s Junior Rational Typewriting. (Both two-semester pre-vocational courses. Con- 
tent: Keyboard Technique, with introductory work on common forms of typing, personal 
letters, themes, etc. List Price, $1.00 each 


Senior High School: The New Rational, 1927 Edition. (Two-semester course). Key- 
board Technique; Speed Development, Business Correspondence Forms, Manuscript 
Forms, Billing and Statistical Problems, Law and Business Papers. List Price, $1.20 

The New Rational, Parts III to VI. A one-semester intermediate course intended 
to articulate with Adams’ Junior Typewriting or Junior Rational. Content: Business 
Correspondence Forms, Manuscript Forms, Billing and Statistical, Law and Business 
Papers. List Price, 80c 


Business Schools: The New Rational, Intensive Course. Complete course desig- 
nated for four months’ work where two periods a day are devoted to typing. Content: 
Intensive studies, adapted to the business school organization of the Keyboard Tech- 
nique, Speed Development, Business Letter Forms, Manuscript Forms of the Rational 
Series, plus an introduction to advanced projects, with ample laboratory problems to 
develop typing power. List Price, $1.20 


Advanced Course for all Types of Schools: Rational Typing Projects. (One-sem- 
ester course). Content: Projects in advanced typing covering various types of work 
usually encountered in offices. List price to be determined 


The New Rational series of textbooks is based on the idea that the 
main object sought in the study of any subject is the development of power. 
Three main thoughts have been kept in view in preparing the books: 


‘ - The development of a high degree of mechanical skill in using the typewriter as 
a tool. 


2. The development of the technical education of the student as an effective business 
worker. This is achieved by the selection of material that is of permanent value, and instilling 
of habits early in the training that contribute ultimate automatic skill. 


3. The development of initiative, self-reliance, and real typing power. This is achieved 
through laboratory problems that call for the constant exercise of judgment, instead of pre- 
paring ‘“‘problems” that are merely to be “copied.” 


The New Rational Books mark, we believe, the greatest strides in the science of 
teaching typewriting that have been made since the introduction of the touch method. 
They present features never before incorporated in a typing textbook. Since the first 
Rational was published, it has been a leader in the educational presentation of the 
subject. The New Rational simply carries it into an area of greater achievement. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Phelan Building San Francisco, California 





New 


plan makes 


easy 


the teaching 
of this health habit 


Send for the 


teaching material 
--- ALL FREE 


You know, of course, that 
schogl nutrition authorities 
are stressing the importance 
of more teaching emphasis on 
one health habit in the school 
health progam. The hot cereal 
breakfast habit! 

In your own experience you 
know the results of its neg- 
lect. All too often by 11 
o'clock in the morning tired 
little bodies are drooping, list- 
less minds wandering—be- 
cause of an inadequate break- 
fast. Mental and physical 
energy is not equal to the 
morning’s needs. 

You also know how hard it 
is to shake children and moth- 
ers out of their indifference 
to this health habit; to make 
them understand its vital im- 
portance. 

Here is a live new plan to 
engage the interest of every 
child in your group in eating 
a hot cereal breakfast every 
school morning. 

. This plan was worked out 
by an experienced teacher ia 
one of the country’s best 
known practice schools. It 
is graded for all group ages 


One of the beautiful prize pic- 

tures. A choice of 9 appropri- 

ate subjects is given, all cop- 

tes of famous paintings and 
all in full colors 

C 1926, C. of W. Co. 


from kindergarten to high 
school. 

Through the use of devices 
related to the personal expe- 
riences and lives of the chil- 
dren, this unique plan gets an 
enthusiastic response both 
from children and mothers. 
Thousands of teachers have 
incorporated it as a perma- 
nent part of their health 
teaching program. 

Make the hot cereal break- 
fast habit a reality in your 
school. Send for this teach- 
ing material; get the plan in 
action now. You will be de- 
lighted with the results. Mail 
coupon today—all material is 
free. 

“Wonderfully successful,” 

teachers write 

“26 of my 36 children ate a 
hot cereal 3 days a week for 
4 weeks. One mother said to 
me that it was the best thing 
the schools here had ever un- 
dertaken. Her son would 
never eat breakfast until we 
had this contest. I feel that it 
has started an invaluable 
habit among my children.”—- 
An Indiana teacher. 

“Your plan to get children 
to eat hot cereal for breakfast 
has worked wonderfully well 
in my school. Before start- 
ing the game, few had hot 
cereal for breakfast. Now all 
are profiting by it..—A New 
York teacher. 


eng te see Neer cpa 
or oremabtass rer toosen 9 sex for four conte 


A 


PROGRAM FOR 


TEACHING 


What this 


HEALTH HABITS 


. Graded 


unique 


' plan offers 


contest devices to establish 


the hot cereal beakfast habit. 


. Comprehensive outlines for teaching 


other fundamental health habits. 


erature. 


. Supplementary contest material. 

. Picture awards for school rooms. 

. Outline of talk to P. T. Association. 
. Bibliography of health teaching lit- 


These healthy children have learned 
to read well because they eat good, 


“Eve 
a 


“Mother card” which carries a letter 
to the mother and has picture to be col- 
ored in by child. Reverse side furnishes 
a form record to be kept by the child. 


|| REAM OF WHEAT CO., Dept. L-2, 


! Minneapolis, Minn. 


nourishing food. 
For breakfast they eat _ 
FRUIT”) 


é MILK Sey ¥ 

TOAST and BUTTER 
Boy and Girl Needs 

ot Cereal Breakfast’ ~ 


Bs comes ; 
trees 2 


Colorful poster for 

school room use in kin- 

dergarten, and Grades 
1, 2 and 3 


1 Please send me, free, your plan and ma- 


| terial for teaching health. 


| Home record card 
| for Grades 4,5 and 
1 6 to be kept by pupil 

and used to make a 
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Features that make 
for superiority 


From the in-built quality of Old 
Reliable Hyloplate came immedi- 
ate recognition. From recognition 
came tremendous demand and 
volume. Volume reduced over- 
head...and effected great savings. 
So Hyloplate today is offered the 
consumer as a quality product at 
a remarkably low price. 


Produced by special machinery, 
in a factory built and specially 
equipped for this one product, 
developed and supervised by ex- 
perts, Old Reliable Hyloplate has 
naturally won a position of leader- 
ship in the manufactured black- 
board field. 


Time-tested and proved...Old 
Reliable Hyloplate will not warp, 
chip, crack or break. It is hard, 
close-grained ... with a velvet- 
smooth writing surface of world- 
wide reputation. 

And with these vitally impor- 
tant features are many others 
which make Hyloplate as efficient 
as it is economical. 


As a result Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate is guaranteed by the makers 
as well as the distributor who 
sells it to last 10 years or more. 
Easy to install ...in black or green. 
The genuine has the trade mark 
on the back. Write for catalog 
1H, and free sample. 


OLD RELIABLE 


TA al 3 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 


backed by this <> 
famous Trade Mark. 


Geographical Globes 


W. C. Globes are specially adapted for 
school use ... on desk or table, or 
hung from ceiling. For 45 years un- 
excelled in mechanical construction. 
Imported lithographed maps. Color 
guaranteed not to fade. Hour circle 
on each to indicate the time anywhere 
in the world. 30 styles and sizes. 
Write for catalog 1G 


Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. 
Lithographed in 9 colors. Machine- 
mounted on heavy cloth backing. En- 
graved to allow a larger map of each 
country, revised to time of issuing 
edition. Detail clear and clean. Show 
comparative time, steamship routes 
with distances, heights of mountain 
peaks, and principal railroads. Better, 
but cost less. 48 x 41—United States, 
Europe, Asia, Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres, World, North America, 
South America, Africa. Write for cat- 
alog 1B. ‘ 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high 
quality, made of high-grade imported 
materials in a special factory ...no 
soap, grease or otheringredients harm- 
ful to blackboards used. Durable, 
dustless, sanitary, writes clean and 
clear. Extra strong. In_ “hard,’’ 
“‘medium,” and ‘“‘soft.’’ Very eco- 
nomical. Write for catalog 1A. 


| Situnt 
Costello Double Sewed Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Rein- 
forced back prevents curling up, 
spreading, or breaking down in use. 
No “‘pockets” between felts for dust 
to enter. Nothing but felt used in its 
construction. Noiseless. Works bet- 
ter, lasts longer. Chosen by school 
boards eons. Guaranteed per- 
fect. rite for catalog 1E. 


Dense 
Be 


Figures that prove 
world-wide 
popularity 


For over 42 years Old Reliable 
Hyloplate has been giving satisfac- 
tory service. In the last 30 years 
more than 42,000,000 square feet 
of Old Reliable Hyloplate have 
been sold. In 22 foreign countries 
...and in schools throughout the 
United States... Hyloplate is the 
accepted blackboard and decid- 
edly the most popular. 


Asa result of Hyloplate quality 
and economy, its freedom from 
imperfections, its fine writing sur- 
face, its deep jet black or live green 
color, its suitability for any sort of 
chalk . . . its general all around 
goodness . . . there is more Hylo- 
plate in service than all other man- 


ufactured Blackboard combined. 


Hyloplate is the economical 
blackboard for permanent or tem- 
porary installation. Its advantages 
merit the most serious considera- 
tion for every blackboard require- 
ment. Its record, and the guaran- 
tee behind it, assure you lasting 
blackboard satisfaction. And our 
catalog 1H, that comesto you with 
a free sample of Hyloplate, will 
give you such detailed facts as you 
should have before you when you 
specify or purchase blackboard. 
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REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 


Cleanliness without 
injury to tooth 
structure or gum 
tissue is the most 
essential necessity 
in a dentifrice. 


Injurious sub- 
stances—as GLYC- 
ERINE, GRIT, 
CHLORATE OF 


POTASH, or any CORRO- 
SIVE COMPOUND should not 
be incorporated in the manu- 
facture of a dentifrice. 


Glycerine is a depletant, also 


an irritant. It absorbs the 
moisture from the _ tissues, 
which naturally will recede, 
weakening the gum margin 
and exposing the membrane 
covering the roots of the teeth, 
causing sensitiveness and 


bleeding. The mois- 
ture in the gum tis- 
sue is essential to 
the healthy condi- 
tion of the mem- 
brane. 
Grit, even though 
softer than the en- 
amel, will be forced 
by the tooth brush 
Hietecen the gum margin and 
the tooth, thereby causing in- 
flammation and _ subsequent 
gum ailments. 
Chlorate of Potash is an irri- 
tant and can be classed as a 
corrosive compound and should 
never be used in a dentifrice. 
Revelation Tooth Powder is 
never in paste form and con- 
tains none of the above-men- 
tioned drugs. 


AUGUST E. DRUCKER COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Lincoln Science Desks 


No. 9075 
Lincoln 
Science 
Desk. 


No. 7059 
Lincoln 
Science 
Desk, 


They Solve the Problem 
for Overcrowded Schools 


The superiority, convenience and simpli- 
city of this desk is apparent at a glance, and 
the economy is considerable, as it makes 
unnecessary a separate lecture-room—saving 
the cost of it in a new building or making 
it available for other uses in an existing 
building. 

With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk no lec- 
ture-room is required. All students face the 
instructor, while doing all the work in one 
place. The instructor may give demonstra- 
tions or hold class discussions in the same 
room with experimental work. 


A California Principal Wrote: 
“IT am taking this opportunity of writing 


you, regarding the success we are having 
with our new Lincoln type laboratory equip- 
ment. This equipment is surpassing our 
expectations. 


“The one great advantage, in our already 
overcrowded condition, is that it has made 
a very satisfactory combination lecture room 
and laboratory. We now have our former 
lecture room well equipped as an agricul- 
tural laboratory, giving us two departments 
where we formerly had one. 


“I am frank to state that the Lincoln 
type Desk is all that you claim for it. We 
are serving a!l our Science Departments 
with this combination equipment, including 
ane Science, Biology, Physics and Chem- 
stry.” 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BERT McCLELLAND, SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
251 RIALTO BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SPOKANE PHOENIX 
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Educational Legislation, 1927 


Teachers’ Association was, in part, carried to a successful 
conclusion. Certain of the important proposed measures 
that passed both houses were vetoed by the governor. 

In the spring of 1926 the California Teachers’ Association, 
through its Legislative Committee,* agreed upon a platform of 
major objectives that should receive attention at the coming 
session of the Legislature. This program of major objectives 
included the following: (1) Reorganization of the State School 
System; (2) Improved Teacher Training; (3) Codification of the 
State School Law; (4) Retirement Salary Law; (5) Teacher 
Tenure; (6) Teacherages; (7) Cafeterias. 


There were included also in this program certain constitu- 
tional amendments that passed at the recent election, as follows: 
(a) classification of school districts; (b) improvement in method 
of voting on bonds; (c) bond issue for new buildings for Uni- 
versity of California and for the state; (d) absent voting. One 
amendment sponsored by the California Teachers’ Association, 
but defeated, was the proposed salary increases for certain state 
officials, especially the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


eo. of the legislative program will be found 
in the June and October issues of the Sierra EDUCATIONAL 
News. 

The Legislative Committee of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation works jointly with the California School Superintendents’ 
Legislative Committee. On the following pages is given a 
synopsis of a report, recently made at Tahoe before the school 
superintendents, by the Legislative Committee of Fifteen. The 
report was presented by Supt. Mark Keppel, President of the 
California Teachers’ Association and Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the California Teachers’ Association. Chairman 
Keppel’s full report appears on the pages following the synopsis. 
The convention at Tahoe voted to continue its Legislative Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, to work in co-operation with the Legislative 
Committee of the California Teachers’ Association. 


|S aecaier the California Teachers’ Association is a long and 
honorable record of meritorious school legislation. Cali- 
fornia is fortunate in the fact that there has long been maintained 
a close-working harmony among the progressive educational 
forces of the state. The State Council of Education, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the League of 
Women Voters, and many other persons and agencies have 
worked co-operatively to give California her present high stand- 
ing in the field of public education. The California Teachers’ 
Association looks forward to a constructive legislative session 


in 1927. 


*Mark Keppel, Chairman; George C. Bush, Fred M. Hunter, A. J. Cloud and 
A. H. Chamberlain. 


ss WO years ago the legislative program of the California 


ArtHur H. CHAMBERLAIN, State Executive Secretary 





. Ditto. 


Synopsis of the Report 


. Authorizes use single pay-roll war- 
rant, etc. (Amends Sec. 1543-3a). 


. Superintendents with salaries of 
$2400 or less may teach full time. 
(Sec. 1553). 


. Incorporated city of sixth class shall 
not be in more than one school dis- 


district. (Sec. 1576). 


. Bids. $200 restriction raised to $500; 
$500 to $1,000. Gives power to build 
by day’s labor; provides for emer- 
gencies. (Sec. 1612). 


3. Crippled children, adequate provision 


for. (Sec. 1618). 


. Eliminates the present required post- 
ing of quarterly financial statements 
of school districts. (Sec. 1650). 


Registration of minors. Provides fa- 
cilities and makes it optional with 
the district. (Sec. 1662-seventh). 


. Repeals present prohibition against 
keeping children, under eight years 
of age, in school more than four 
hours. (Sec. 1673). 


. Legalizes single salary schedule by 
changing “experience” to “prepara- 
tion.” (Sec. 1687). 


. Library fund city school districts 80- 
cent limit removed. (Sec. 1714). 


. Revocation of certificate, county 
boards given power upon written re- 
quest of holder. (Sec. 1777-seventh). 


. Repairing of school buildings per- 
mits use of building fund for. (Sec. 
1838). 


. Computing school attendance. Re- 
quires elementary school day to be 
divided into twenty equal periods. 
Absence for any one full period shall 
count five per cent of day’s absence. 
(Sec. 1858-fifth). 


. School year requires 170 days actual 
teaching. (Sec. 1859). 


. Board and lodge children, gives 
districts authority to. (Sec. 1610- 
sixth). 


Similar authority to county 
superintendents. (Sec. 1577). 


17. 


18. 


Revolving fund, authorizing school 
board to establish and use. 


Admission to first grade. Amending 
various sections so that any child 
over five, under six, mentally and 
physically fitted for first grade may 
be admitted. 


. Certification laws, we recommend 


against changes in. 


. Junior high schools. Legislation com- 


mittee to act on proposed changes 


_ after November 2 vote on Assembly 


Amendment 11. 


Emergency fund for school districts 
where unexpectedly large attendance 
exceeds ability of district. Chairman 
to draft a bill. 


Eksward part-time. bill to be re- 


drafted. Keppel and Williams to 
confer with Ricciardi. 


. Selling school property, gives power 


. Annual 


to boards. (Sec. 1608). 


financial statement city 
boards changes August to October. 
(Sec. 1607-a). 


. Insurance covering transportation of 


pupils and employees, new law. 


. Free text-books junior high schools, 


new law. 


. Transportation high school pupils 


authorizing of high school districts 
to provide. (Sec. 1741). 


. Anti-fraternity law. Exec. Comm. H. 


S. Principals’ Convention. To in- 
vestigate and report to Legislative 
Committee by December 1. 


. Finances of school organizations, 


new law requiring school boards to 
have yearly audit made. 


. Reorganization of the State Board of 


Education recommended, Legislative 
Committee to co-operate with C. T. 
A. Committee. 


. Conventions and conferences, oppos- 
ing increase. Urge holding these in 
connection with the annual Teachers’ 


Institutes. Request that High 


School Principals’ Convention be 
held during vacation. 
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32. Retirement salary. C. T. A. re- 


quested to investigate and formulate 
plan for 1929 Legislature. Recom- 
mend no material changes until then. 
Minor changes as follows: Extend- 
ing the law to all certificated per- 
sons. Including teaching inside the 


United States, its territories and de- 
pendencies. Allowing a teacher to 
teach outside of California but not 
to count any such service in his last 
ten years of service claim for retire- 
ment. 


Report of the California School Superintendents’ 


Legislative Committee 


Tahoe, October 8, 1926 


Mark KEPPEL 
Joint Chairman Legislative Committees, California Teachers’ Association and 
California School Superintendents 


Amend Sec. 1543-third a, by 
authorizing the use of single pay- 
roll warrant for paying salaries of 
teachers; and also authorizing the 
auditor to detach number, and file 
the bills belonging to school war- 
rants. 


y. Amend Sec. 1553 to read: Sec. 


1553. No school superintendent 
shall engage in any business or 
vocation that prevents him from 
performing his official duties; pro- 
vided, however, that any superin- 
tendent who receives an annual 
salary of two thousand four hun- 
dred dollars, or less, may teach full 
time in the public schools. 


3 Amend Sec. 1576 by striking from 


it these words, “provided, however, 
that in no instance shall the ter- 
ritory within an incorporated city 
of the sixth class be in more than 
one school district.” 


4 Amend Sec. 1612 by increasing the 


$200 restriction to $500 and the 
$500 permission to $1000. Also 
give power to construct school 
buildings by day’s labor. Also pro- 
vide for emergency work, as for 


3 


example when a heating plant 
breaks down. 


Amend Sec. 1618-third, by making 
adequate provision for crippled 
children. 


6 Strike from Sec. 1650 the require- 


ment that a quarterly statement of 
the receipts and disbursements of 
the school district shall be posted. 


P7_ Revise Sec. 1662-seventh, by pro- 


viding for the annual registration 
of minors at, the expense of the 
school district, providing proper 
penalties, and making it optional 
with the district to register its 
minors. 


8 Repeal Sec. 1673 which prohibits 


keeping children under 8 years of 
age in school more than 4 hours. 


9 Amend Sec. 1687 by changing the 


_ word “experience” to “prepara- 
tion.” The reading will then be, 
“and, provided further, that uni- 
form allowance may be made in 
any schedule of salaries for pre- 
paration and years of service ;” 
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Amend Sec. 1714 by striking out 
the 80-cent limit on the library 
fund in city school districts. 


Amend Sec. 1771-seventh, by giv- 
ing county Boards of Education 
power to revoke any certificate 
upon the written request of its 
holder. 


Amend Sec. 1838 by allowing the 
use of the building fund raised 
under that law for repairing school 
buildings, in addition to the uses 
already specified. 


Amend Sec. 1858-fifth, by requir- 
ing that the elementary school day 
be divided into 20 equal periods 
and that absence for any one full 
period of the 20 shall count as 5 
per cent of a day’s absence. 


Amend Sec. 1859 by requiring each 
school district to have 170 days of 
actual teaching, except when pre- 
vented by the causes and under the 
conditions named in the section. 


Amend Sec. 1610-sixth by giving 
school districts authority to board 
and lodge children when by rea- 
son of distance or other causes, 
needed transportation for such 
children would be more costly or 
can not be used on account of 
distance, impassable roads, or other 
preventing causes. 


Also amend Sec. 1577 by giving 
county superintendent of schools 
similar authority to provide board 
and lodging for children who live 
beyond the 5- or 7-mile limits in 
districts that are unable to provide 
transportation because of the pov- 
erty of the school districts. 


Recommend an act to increase the 
powers of School Boards by 
authorizing such boards to estab- 
lish and use a revolving fund. 


I 


Recommend that the various 
sections governing admission of 
children to first grade be amended 
so that any beginner over 5 and 
under 6 years of age who is men- 
tally and physically fitted for first 
grade work may be admitted dur- 
ing the first month of the school 
year in districts which have yearly 
promotions; and during the first 
month of the school terms in dist- 
ricts which have mid-year promo- 
tions. Mental and physical fitness 
for admission shall be determined 
by the principal and teacher. 


We recommend against changes in 
the certification laws. 


We recommend that changes in 
the laws regarding junior high 
schools be referred to the Legisla- 
tive Committee for action after the 
adoption or rejection of the amend- 
ment to the constitution providing 
for the classification of school 
districts. 


Recommend that the chairman of 
this committee draft a bill to pro- 
vide a fund to care for the needs 
of school districts where unex- 
pectedly large school attendance 
exceeds the ability of the school 
district to properly care for such 
attendance. This tentative bill is to 
be considered by this committee at 
a later meeting. 


Recommend that Chairman Kep- 
pel and Secretary Williams confer 
with the commissioner of voca- 
tional education and then redraft 
the Eksward bill of 1925. 


Amend Sec. 1608 giving power to 
school boards to sell school pro- 
perty when in their judgment such 
action is necessary or advisable. 
Limit such power by requiring the 
board to adopt a resolution unani- 
mously at a regular meeting held 
at least 10 days before the date of 
the proposed sale, and to state in 
said resolution the reasons why 
such sale is advisable or necessary. 
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Amend Sec. 1607-a by changing 
the word August to the word Oc- 
tober. This will give city boards 
ample time to prepare and print 
their annual financial statement. 


We recommend the passage of a 
law which shall properly recognize 
the risks in connection with the 
transportation of pupils and em- 
ployees by school districts; and 
which shall make it the power and 
duty of the governing boards of 
school districts to cover such risks 
by insurance purchased at the ex- 
pense of the districts. 


We recommend the passage of a 
law providing free text-books for 
junior high schools. 


Amend Sec. 1741 by authorizing 
all high school districts to provide 
transportation for high school 
pupils. 


We recommend that the executive 
committee of the High School 
Principals’ Convention be request- 
ed to investigate the workings of 
the anti-fraternity law and to make 
a report of their findings and rec- 
ommendations to this committee 
by December 1, 1926. 


We recommend the passage of a 
law requiring school boards to 
have a yearly audit made of the 
financial transactions of all school 
organizations operating in their 
respective districts. 


We recommend the reorganization 
of the State Board of Education 
and direct our legislative com- 
mittee to co-operate with the legis- 
lative committee of the California 


Teachers’ Association in this mat- - 


ter. 


Your committee has considered 
the institute, convention and con- 
ference problems and recommends 
that this convention go on record 
as being opposed to the passage 
of laws increasing the number of 


conventions or conferences during 
the time that schools are in ses- 
sion; and that it urges the holding 
of such conferences and conven- 
tions in connection with the annual 
Teachers’ Institutes as far as pos- 
sible. Your committee further 
recommends that this convention 
go on record with a request to 
the Commissioner of Secondary 
Schools that the annual convention 
of High School Principals be held 
during the vacation. : 


Your committee recommends that 
this convention shall request the 
California Teachers’ Association 
to make a thorough and scientific 
investigation of the problems of 
retirement salary and_ teachers’ 
pension systems and that it formu- 
late a thoroughly modern and 
scientific retirement salary-pension 
plan for submission to the legisla- 
ture for adoption in 1929. Your 
committee also recommends that 
there be no material changes in the 


plans and operation of the present 
law until 1929. 


Amended to provide that all per- 
sons engaged in public school serv- 
ice for which a certificate is re- 
quired, and who are performing 
such service under a proper certi- 
ficate, shall be subject to the priv- 
ileges and penalties of the present 
law unless they were in the public 
school service at the time the law 
was signed by the Governor in 
June, 1923, and chose not to be 
subject to the law. 

Amended to provide that teach- 
ing outside of the United States, its 
territories and dependencies shall not 
be accepted for purposes of retire- 
ment under the provisions of this 
act. 

Amended by striking out the 
words “when the teacher has met 
the minimum requirement for a 
year of teaching in this state.” This 
change will allow a teacher to 
teach outside of this state, but not 
to count any of such service in his 
last 10 years of service claimed 
for retirement. 




















































































































The Lange Book 


Should It Be Published? . 


R. ALEXIS F. LANGE, for years the distinguished head 
of the School of Education, University of California, and 
member of the California Council of Education, some 
years before his death undertook to assemble his notable 
papers and addresses. The purpose was to issue these 
in book form. This, in response to constant requests 
from school administrators, former students, librarians 
and the school world generally. 


In the period that has followed since the death of 
Dr. Lange, his manuscripts have been prepared for pub- 
lication and are now ready for the press. Every student 
of education, every administrator, every public library, and every man 
and woman who studied under this great teacher will desire a copy 
of this book. The school people are entitled to have in tangible 
form the results of the best thinking of this master mind. The book 
will, in a sense, be a monument in recognition of him who did so 
much for education in this state. 

Funds are not available for publication, but through co-opera- 
tive effort the California Teachers’ Association—the organization for 
which Dr. Lange did so much—is willing to undertake the task. The 
procedure will be similar to that used in the case of the Boone Book, 
“Educational Organization in California.” 

The Lange Book is estimated to make about 350 pages. It will 
be substantially bound in cloth and boards. We will publish the book 
if sufficient copies are ordered at a stated price to cover the actual 
cost of printing, binding and mailing. If we receive orders for 300 
copies the price will be $3.50 per volume. 

Many of our forward movements in education today are the 
result of Dr. Lange’s constructive thinking. To study carefully this 
Lange material is to realize how far-seeing was the man and how much 
modern education owes to him. 

Dean W. W. Kemp, Dr. E. P. Cubberley, Superintendent Will 
C. Wood, Superintendent William John Cooper, Professor James 
F. Chamberlain, all of whom were intimately associated with Dr. 
Lange, are intensely interested in the project. 

As we cannot undertake to publish this valuable manuscript 
unless a sufficient number of orders are received to warrant our begin- 
ning the work, we urge you to promptly send us your order.—A. H. C. 








EDITORIAL [f7 


E YEAR begins. It is the time of 
inventory, of stock-taking. Now 
the wise person pauses to strike 

a balance between income and expendi- 
ture. Efforts and results must be 
weighed, measured, compared. 
Mistakes must be discovered 
and rectified. Leaks must be 
stopped. Lost motion must be 
eliminated. Overhead must be reduced. 
The outgrown and antequated must be 
displaced by the progressive and the 
modern. Where old machinery and 


1926- 
1927 


methods are inadequate, a new organi- 
zation must be set up, with objectives 
more in harmony with the spirit of the 
day. And finally a new budget must be 
made, whether in the realm of com- 
merce, of manufacture, in the social 
world, the home, or involving the time 


element, the leisure hour, or the field of 
education. This modern age demands 
results. These must be evaluated. The 
man who deliberately gets in the way 
of progress will not long be missed. 

In reply to the inquiry of the National 
Education Association as to what we 
consider the most significant educa- 
tional achievement in California during 
1926, the following telegram was sent: 


“Profound change in tide of public thought 
resulting in defeat of a reactionary Governor 
and election of a progressive Governor favor- 
able to the best interests of education. Pass- 
age of a constitutional amendment authorizing 
legislature to organize and classify school 
districts, thus clarifying many heretofore 
cloudy and contested points.” 


The above is a suggestion merely of 
progress made in 1926. There were 
many notable achievements. California 
is a state of superlatives. We have be- 
come so in the habit of being in the 
front rank, or of assuming that we are 
in the front rank, that we take much 


x 


for granted—frequently too much. 
There is danger of becoming too self- 
satisfied and complacent. This maga- 
zine has pointed out, again and again, 
the dangers to come from such com- 
placency. There are great educational 
leaders the country over; the work of 
these we must follow. There are pro- 
gressive movements on foot through- 
out the nation; with these we must be 
familiar. To know only our own little 
school world, in district, or city or 
county, or state even, is not to know 
Education in its entirety. 


MONG other forward movement in 
California during 1926 we note 
that this state reached the highest place 
of all the states in the union, in the sup- 
port of public libraries. Our state spent 
$1.08 per capita on library books. We 
realize that libraries are for all the peo- 
ple, not merely for pupils in the schools. 
Books play no small part in the educa- 
tion of adults. 

But in the matter of illiteracy, Cali- 
fornia is twenty-second in the rank of 
states. During the period 1910 to 1920, 
we made practically no progress in the 
elimination of illiteracy. Or to put it 
another way, the influx of population 
was so great that our percentage of 
illiteracy was not materially lessened. 
Today we have in California approxi- 
mately 92,000 men and women who 
may be classed as illiterate. This is a 
decided blot on our much-vaunted pro- 
gress and democracy. Money used to 
wipe out illiteracy is an investment that 
will yield tremendous returns. 

- Professional standing and advance is 
in no small degree measured by mem- 
bership in teachers’ organizations. The 
increase in number of teachers employed 
in California from 1918 to 1926 was 
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87 per cent. The increase in C. T. A. 
members on the part of these teachers 
was 287 per cent. In the earlier year 
36 per cent of all teachers of the schools 
held membership in the C. T. A. In 
1926, 78 per cent of all teachers were 
members. In 1918 we had in the state 
a total of 7,224 members in the Asso- 
ciation. In 1926 we had 27,923 mem- 
bers. 

This professional spirit manifests it- 
self as well through membership in the 
National Education Association and in 
local groups. Our teachers’ clubs, city 
and county associations, and state-wide 
organizations are growing. In 1925 
California had, according to a recent 
N. E. A. press release, 15,006 national 
members—the largest membership in 
any state. 

ROGRESS has been made on the Cali- 

fornia Curriculum Study which will 
- soon be issued. There has been notable 
progress in the field of elementary edu- 
cation. Elementary school principals 
are studying their problems as never 
before. The junior high school is be- 
coming stabilized. The junior college 
is advancing in scholarship and scope. 
The senior high school, the evening high 
school, the part-time high school—all 
are offering types of instruction such as 
to meet the varying needs of rapidly- 
growing communities. Education for 
adults is making marked progress. 

“IT fear,” says Mr. H. G. Wells, 
“that for Western Civilization and par- 
ticularly for the United States, it will 
be a race between catastrophe and edu- 
cation.”’ Should the worst fears of Mr. 
Wells be realized it will be because of 
our selfishness, our stupidity, and our 
pride. Education can win over catas- 
trophe. We spent last year in the United 
States for cigars, cigarettes and other 
forms of smoking, $1,740,000,000, and 
for chewing gum $90,000,000. For pub- 
lic and private education we spent 
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hardly more than for smokes and gum 
combined. Surely a little more money 
put into public education as investment 
will strengthen the case for ‘‘Western 
Civilization.” 

The United States is without doubt 
to become the stabilizing influence 
among all the nations of the world. 
Western civilization must be preserved. 
California occupies the strategic posi- 
tion. It is the gateway to the Pacific. 
California has an opportunity and a 
responsibility. The opportunity is here, 
and the responsibility is great. In fac- 
ing the New Year the teachers of Cali- 
fornia recognize the opportunity and 
accept the responsibility —A. H, C. 


* * * 


CCORDING to a recent official re- 
A port, there are 1844 one-room 
schools in California. Approxi- 
mately 35,000 California boys and girls 
receive their elementary education in 
little one-room schools. 


THE These schools are of 
ONE-ROOM the type of the old- 
SCHOOL fashioned ‘‘ little red 


school - house.”” They 
are situated in remote and sequestered 
regions, sparsely settled and lacking the 
many educational facilities which char- 
acterize the larger centers of popula- 
tion. 

The idea has been advanced by some 
students of educational administration, 
that the one-teacher school is bound to 
speedily disappear. It is to vanish, as 
have many of the other appurtenances 
of primitive, pioneer communities. It 
has been thought that through improved 
highways and transportation facilities 
and through the consolidation of 
schools, the one-teacher school would 
become automatically eliminated. 

Although this extinction may take 
place sometime in the remote and prob- 
lematic future, the present signs indi- 
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cate that the one-teacher school is to be 
with us for a good many years to come. 
Many rural regions are too sparsely 
settled for consolidation. As long as 
the one-teacher school does exist, there- 
fore, it should receive all possible sup- 
port and improvement. It should be a 
shining center of culture and beauty. 

The grounds should be attractively 
landscaped; bright with gardens, flow- 
ers, and shrubbery. There should be 
suitable plantings of trees, particularly 
the indigenous California trees, which 
California children should know and 
love. The playgrounds should be well- 
prepared for that purpose and should 
be laid out in such a way as to. give 
abundant provision for a range of 
games, throughout the seasons, for boys 
and girls alike. 

It might seem almost unnecessary to 
state, as a perfectly obvious principle, 
that the rural school should have an 
abundant supply of pure drinking water. 
The facts are that many country schools 
are woefully lacking 1 in this simplest re- 
quirement of sanitation and good 
health. Recently it was reported to us 
that a number of the rural schools in a 
certain California county have no 
water supply. The drinking water is 
“toted” from a considerable distance. 

The rural school-house does not need 
to be expensive in its construction, but 
it can embody the best principles of 
good architecture and artistic appear- 
ance. The provisions for the children’s 
wraps, for proper heating and ventila- 
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dingy. The teacher cannot be expected 
to give the children preparation for 
happy and effective living in a depres- 
sing and mal-adapted school-room. 

California has made a national rec- 
ord in the beauty and completeness of 
many of her larger city and consoli- 
dated district school plants. Some of 
her rural high schools, for example, are 
without peer anywhere else in the world. 
But there is much that remains to be 
done for the little red school-house in 
its lonely vale. 

Until we have done our best for the 
least of these, we shall not have dis- 
charged our responsibility and obliga- 
tion to the boys and girls of California. 

The sturdy mountain lass in some 
far Sierra woodland is a much a citizen 
of California and has as good right to 
a good education as has her sister in 
the city. 

The freckle-faced farmer-boy in blue 
jeans, on some remote ranch, has as 
much of a “stake” in California and as 
much need for a good education as has 
his brother in the swarming metropolis. 

We plead for the “American square 
deal” for the one-room school! Rich 
are its possibilities in terms of human 
personality and in terms of the advance- 


ment of rural life!—V. MacC. 


* * * 


ICHARD D. FAULKNER was a 
long-time friend of John Swett. 
The article on John Swett by Mr. 


Faulkner contributed to this magazine 


tion, for the preparation of hot fyed, re be read with great interest. Swett 


for simple work in handicrafts *-and.;: 
nature study,—should be adequate. In 
many rural schools these arrangements 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

The school-room itself can be bright, 
attractive and cheerful; this at little 
expense. In many cases the school 


ry ee is frequently spoken of as 
Jorn: 3 : rithe father of the California 
SIMETT , “sclisof, gystémm.-, Our readers 

Ln er “Ray also be: referred to an 
artide wadeteption “California’s Edu- 
‘catingak’ Propress” — a tribute to John 
Swett, being ‘artraddress by O. S. Hub- 


rooms are forlorn, drab, dreary’ and bard, and appearing in the April, 1926, 
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Some two months before the death of 
John Swett, in company with Dr. Alexis 
F, Lange, David P. Barrows and Rich- 
ard G. Boone, we visited him at his 
home in Martinez. Following that the 
present writer made several visits to 
gather material for his story, entitled 
“John Swett: Teacher—Author— 
Man,” which story was printed in the 
SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News for May, 
1913, and afterward issued in bulletin 
form. This article contained much ma- 
terial gathered from Mr. Swett direct 
during these interviews, and from rec- 
ords, letters and clippings in scrap- 
books, in Mr. Swett’s library. At that 
time we said of him: 

“His reminiscences, his clear understanding 
of present-day conditions and needs, his mar- 
velous power of anticipation, and of reaching 
forward to the future, and with all, his ability 
to see things in perspective, and his hearty fel- 
lowship combine to render a visit to John 
Swett long to be remembered. Absolutely 
fearless in matters of principle, but with 
abounding optimism and calm determination 
he is never impatient for results.” 

Some three months following our last 
visit to John Swett, and shortly after 
his eighty-third birthday, he passed 
away. It is becoming to us that his 
name should be remembered. The ar- 
ticle by Mr. Faulkner is most timely. 
It will be read with interest and profit. 
—A. H.C. 


¥ * * 


Lange Book will be found On ; 
another page of this magazine, ;- 

The papers and addresses: of: thts great 
2° + “father and’ éducatignal 

THE nena philosopher: "flexis* F, 


A NNOUNCEMENT of the proposed 


Langé;-Have’ "heen. ‘as~, 
sembled ; : di’ -¢aketully” 
edited. These will be ‘fssuetl 1 in book 


form, provided a sufficient number of 


BOOK 
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requests are received to guarantee the 
cost of printing, binding and mailing of 
a first issue of the book. 


Dr. Lange was responsible, in no 
small degree, for the plan of organiza- 
tion of the California Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation, under which we are now work. 
ing. Much of the forward-looking legis. 
lation on our statute books was inspired 
by him. Many of the outstanding fea- 
tures of our state school system in 
course of study, in organization and in 
re-shaping and re-grouping the school 
years resulted from the thinking of 
this far-seeing Apostle of Educational 
Equality. 

A Great Book 

The book will be a distinct contribu- 
tion to the field of educational litera- 
ture. Superintendents, principals and 
students of education generally will de- 
sire the book. Especially should every- 
one who was personally acquainted with 
Dr. Lange, and every former student 
of his be possessed of the work. It 
should be on the shelves of every school 
and public library. Those in education 
departments of universities and colleges 
should know at first hand of the place 
Dr. Lange occupies in the educational 
life of the state and the nation. 


Those who desire to see this book 
published should write the headquarters 
office of the C. T. A., in San Francisco, 
at once, urging its issuance and request: 
ing copies at $3.50 each, postpaid. If 
300. copies of the book are ordered the 
:-amanyscript will be published. The book 
will contain approximately 350 pages, 
in clear large type, and attractively 


bound. 


If the volume is issued, delivery will 
be early in the spring, at which time 
payment may be made. Let us hear 
from you at once.—A. H. C. 
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Cc. T. A. RESEARCH CONFERENCE 

CONFERENCE of leaders of those en- 

gaged in educational research in 
California was held on December 11 
last, at C. T. A. headquarters in San 
Francisco. In calling the conference to 
order the State Executive Secretary wel- 
comed the members in the name of the 
California Teachers’ Association. He 
referred to the splendid 
contributions made by the 
various research depart- 
ments represented,—t he 
state office at Sacramento, 
the various progressive 
cities of the state and the 
universities and colleges. 
He pointed out the impera- 
tive need for investigations 
of problems affecting the 
commonwealth, such as 
may be carried on by an 


in 


a 
independent organization, yn dn 


and one that can speak with 
a state-wide authority, and 
act as a _ clearing-house. 
Such an organization is 
found in the California 
Teachers’ Association 
through its Research Division. 


The conference then went into ses- 
sion under chairmanship of George C. 
Jensen, Director of the Research Divi- 
sion. Mr. Jensen presented data and 
outlined a number of studies now under 
way. The dominant theme centered 
around those matters of California tax- 
ation and finance that are of interest to 
every citizen. Data are now being as- 
sembled by the Research Division look- 
ing toward a possible re-organization of 
the California tax system. 


General discussion followed. There 
was manifest a splendid spirit of co- 
operation and marked enthusiasm. The 
leaders present included Walter E. 
Morgan, Assistant Superintendent of 
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Public Instruction, in Charge of Sta- 
tistics and Research, Sacramento; Doc- 
tor Fletcher H. Swift, Professor of 
Education, University of California; 
Doctor Virgil E. Dickson, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley; 
Norman R. Whytock, Director of 
Research, Glendale; Rudolph E. 
Lindquist, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Department of 
Research, Oakland; James 
C. DeVoss, Director of 
Educational Research, San 
Jose Teachers’ College; 
Doctor J. D. Burks, Di- 
rector of Research, San 
Francisco Schools; O. S. 
Hubbard, Director of Re- 
search, Fresno Schools. 
Among those who were un- 
able to attend were Miss 
Elizabeth L. Woods, Head 
of Department of Psy- 
chology and Educational 
Research, Los Angeles 
Schools; Doctor William 
Martin Proctor, Associate 
Professor. of Education, 
Stanford University; W. 
Hardin Hughes, Director of Research, 
Pasadena Schools. Future conferences 
may include other research leaders. 


This permanent‘ conference group, 
will meet at regular intervals at Asso- 
ciation headquarters. The date for the 
next conference is April 8, 1927. Such 
a group of scientifically trained investi- 
gators can render, through their several 
fields, a tremendous service to the 
causes of education. The California 
Teachers’ Association has attempted 
nothing more constructive in a decade 
than in setting up a division of research 
as one of its regular activities. The con- 
ference on December 11 was prophetic 
of far-reaching results for the schools 
of California—A. H. C 





What is Needed to Enable the American Public 
High School to Attain its Optimum Usefulness? 


Watter M. W. SPLawn 
President of the University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


NE of the gravest problems con- 
C) iconting American schools is that 
of lack of thoroughness. Partic- 
ularly notable is this lack of thorough- 
ness in the high schools. American high 
schools have developed very rapidly. 
They have done well in enriching the 
curriculum. This expansion, however, 
has been attended by the undertaking of 
over-ambitious programs in many small- 
er cities and towns. Subjects -have been 
offered in smaller schools merely because 
city high schools have found it possible 
to offer them. Because of the sudden 
growth in attendance in all our schools, 
it has been particularly difficult to as- 
semble faculties of well trained and well 
prepared teachers in the smaller schools. 
Many inexperienced teachers have 
been employed, and the annual turnover 
in our high school faculties is now en- 
tirely too great. Moreover, the teachers 
have been subjected to influences that 
make against high standards. Teachers, 
principals, and superintendents, being 
human, like to be popular.. Nothing con- 
duces more to their popularity with the 
parents than to pass all the children from 
grade to grade. 

If too many children fail, the teachers, 
principals and superintendents have dif- 
ficulties with their local constituencies. 
Pressure is sometimes brought to bear 
upon teachers to make them pass chil- 
dren who have not mastered the courses. 
Some teachers yield to this pressure and 
take the easy-going way of winning ap- 
plause and popular favor by promoting 
many of their pupils who really do not 
deserve promotion. 


Exemption from Tests 


Another harmful practice that has 
grown up is that of exempting from final 
examinations all pupils who make cer- 
tain grades. In some schools the grades 


entitling pupils to exemption are rather 
low, and in others the grading is some- 
what lenient, and the results in either 
case are bad. The high schools are affili- 
ated in most instances with the state uni- 
versity and other state colleges. 

Pupils may go through these high 
schools without much experience in tak- 
ing final examinations, and upon gradua- 
tion may, by state law, be accepted at 
college without entrance examination. In 
many instances their lack of preparation 
is not revealed to them until after they 
enter college. Such a revelation is a dis- 
tinct shock, both to them and to their 
parents. 


Preparation Is Imperative 

_ Young people should not be encour- 
aged to enter college until they are thor- 
oughly prepared to do so. So long as we 
graduate from our high schools large 
groups who have not mastered anything 
thoroughly, we shall not only send on 
to college great numbers who are not 
prepared for college instruction, but we 
shall send out into the communities large 
numbers of young persons who are sup- 
posed to have a certain amount of edu- 
cation but who really possess very in- 
adequate and imperfect preparation. 


ee one way to develop mort 
interest in thoroughness would be to 
require those applying for graduation 
from high schools, especially those who 
desire to avail themselves of college 
affiliation privileges, to stand a written 
examination set and conducted by a State 
Board of Examiners. This would have 
the effect of exposing those teachers who 
are incompetent or too lax in adminis- 
tering standards. It would also reveal to 
the young people their lack of prepara- 
tion before their parents have made plans 
for sending them off to college. 
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The American Public High School: Its Needs 


STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE, President 
W hitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 


are the foundation of all education. 

It is the inadequacy of the teaching 
staff which is the chief point of weakness 
in the present day public high school. I 
make four suggestions: 

1. More men teachers are needed. The 
traditional policy of entrusting the educa- 
tion of adolescent boys and girls largely 
to women teachers must be abandoned in 
favor of an educational policy based on 
sounder psychology. While some one 
woman teacher is often times an inspiring 
influence in the life of a boy, there is gen- 
eral agreement that boys require in the 
main the kind of handling and instruction 
which men teachers give. 


I am not disparaging the teaching skill, 
the personality, or the preparation of 
women as teachers in the high school, but 
[ earnestly believe that there ought to be 
a majority rather than a minority of men 
teachers for the boys and also for the 
girls of high school age. I waive the in- 
teresting question whether as children 
pass out of the period of childhood where 
women teachers are most useful, they 
should not come increasingly under the 
direction of men teachers until in college 
and university, men teachers alone should 
be employed. That is a subject for future 
discussion but the efficiency of the mod- 
ern high school requires a much larger 
proportion of men teachers than is now 
usually found. 


Good Men Teachers 


2. These men teachers must be good 
teachers. I would rather have a good 
woman teacher than a poor man teacher 
but it is entirely possible to find good 
men teachers and as the demand for their 
services increases, the supply of them 
will increase and the salaries which are 
paid for their services will increase also. 

They ought to rely not on their mas- 
culinity alone but on their educational 
preparation, their training, teaching skill, 
and their abounding interest in their stu- 
dents. I want to see no pale-faced, anemic 
ald maids in trousers going doggedly through 


T ase fou better teachers! They 


the routine of high school, but rather vigorous, 
red-blooded, warm-hearted men who are not 
ashamed to be teachers but glory in their work. 

3. A large part of the administrative 
work of the public high school might well 
be done by married women who now, 
alas, are often times forbidden to teach 
because they have been married. The 
experience of marriage and especially that 
of motherhood ought to be the best sort 
of preparation for effective teaching, but 
if the widowed mothers of children must 
be barred from the class room, they can 
at least attend to the administrative de- 
tails, the marking of papers, the supervi- 
sion of classes, and the many other things 
which sap the vitality of the enthusiastic 
teacher. Let teachers teach with all their 
heart and strength and mind and let rou- 
tine matters be turned over to others who 


have not the divine gift. 


Selected Students 
4. Better teachers will mean better stu- 
dents. I do not refer to the effect of the 
better teaching upon those who receive 
it but to the new emphasis which will in- 
evitably be laid upon the quality of the 


student body. Instead of admitting to 
high school all students from the grades 
regardless of their capacity, the time will 
soon come when only those students will 
be admitted to high school who will be 
able to respond to the new quality of 
teaching. 

Admission to high school will be a prize to 
be grasped at rather than a burden to be 
endured. 

The indiscriminate admission of all stu- 
dents to the high school and the common 
feeling that every one ought to go to 
high school will give place to a saner 
view. Society is coming to recognize the 
differences between children and when it 
has attained to this scientific point ‘of 
view, it will cease to classify children ac- 
cording to their ages and will classify 
them according to their abilities. 

When a Rotary Club or a Kiwanis Club 
insists that all the children who finish 
the grades must go on into high school 
as a matter of community pride, it is tak- 
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ing an unscientific point of view. Not 
merely the finishing of certain grades 
should be the test for admission to a high 
school, but the possession of intellectual 
and moral ability sufficient to justify the 
individual effort and the community ex- 
pense. Selective admission will be the 
tendency of the future for when the qual- 
ity of teaching is recognized as the first 
essential of a good school, the quality of 
those to be taught will begin to receive 
proper attention. 


Too often incapable or refractory stu- 
dents are kept in high school because it 
is a public school and the public main- 
tains no provision for any other treatment 
outside of a reform school. To force all 
students to high school and to keep them there 


regardless of their capacity or disposition is 
justified neither from a standpoint of education 
nor of economics. Apply the principle of 
selection for admission and the character 
of the public high school begins at once 
to improve. 


I am not interested in buildings or 
equipment or the paraphernalia of high 
school education. The problems of the 
teacher and the scholar are paramount. 
The past generation has given too much 
attention to housing and equipment and 
too little attention to the quality of the 
teaching staff. A school should be judged 
not by its buildings as a real estate man 
or acity booster judge it, but by its teach- 
ers. Until they are known, the school is 
not known. 


A New California Foundation 


The Latham Foundation for the Promotion of Humane Education 


HIS new California foundation, re- 
cently established by Milton and 
Edith Latham of Oakland, has as its main 
objective the promotion of humane edu- 
cation. It has an accredited lecturer for 


school work, and asks nothing of the 
schools except the privilege of assisting 
them in humane education. This phase of 
education is not a mere fad, but has to 
do with a profound program of kindli- 
ness, good will, and peace. 


Two posters by public school students, effectively featuring humane education 
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In Honor of John Swett 


Remarks of Richard D. Faulkner in the presentation to the University of Cali- 
fornia of John Swett’s portrait by Mrs. Mary Curtis Richardson. The 
portrait was the gift of the California Teachers’ Association 


principal of the Rincon School of San 

Francisco. He retired in 1895 from 
the position of Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools of the City and County of 
San Francisco. He was continuously in 
the service of the city or state from the 
time of his election 
as principal of the 
Rincon School until 
his retirement as Su- 
perintendent, with 
the exception of the 
period intervening 
between his resigna- 
tion as principal of 
the Girls’ High 
School and Normal 
Class, in 1899, and his 
inauguration as Su- 
perintendent in 1891. 
After his retirement 
from the position of 
Superintendent, 
in 1895, he resided on 
his farm, Hill Girt, 
near Martinez, Con- 
tra Costa County, 

In these 52 years, 
whether in active 
service or retirement, 
John Swett has been 
an example and an inspiration to the 
teachers of California. 


At the time of his election to the prin- 
cipalship of the Rincon School, the first 
free public school in San Francisco was 
not four years old. The entire teaching 
force of the city did not equal the num- 
ber of teachers now in the John Swett 
Grammar School. The average daily at- 
tendance of the few schools scattered 
among the sand hills was still counted 
by hundreds. The first Superintendent 
of Schools was still in office, as was the 
first State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. There had been but four ses- 
sions of the Legislature and but little 
school legislation. 


The Rincon School, at the time John 


J OHN SWETT in 1853 was elected 


The frontispiece portrait is repro- 


duced from the painting above referred 


to. Mr. Faulkner, principal of the Hor- 


ace Mann Junior High School, San 
Francisco, and veteran California school- 
master, made this address some years 
ago, at the time of the presentation. His 
remarks are here republished, from the 
Western Journal of Education, in re- 


sponse to numerous requests.—Ed. 


Swett became its principal, was held in 
a small, rented, two-classroom building, 
planted in the middle of a sandbank on 
the corner of First and Folsom Streets. 
It consisted of an original shanty to 
which had been attached a shed-like ell. 
The shanty was the classroom of the prin- 
cipal, the shed-like 
ell, of his assistant. 
Neither of the rooms 
possessed a_ black- 
board, a map, nor 
chart. The only ap- 
paratus consisted of 
a wooden water-pail 
and a battered tin 
dipper. The water 
was brought from a 
well not far distant, 
the owner of which 
allowed the boys to 
draw one bucketful 
a day. The teachers 
were provided each 
with a small table 
and a cheap chair. 
There were 60 boys 
and girls in the 
school, about equally 
divided between 
principal and assist- 
ant. The children 
provided their own ink-bottles, pens, and 
paper. 

This was the wretched makeshift of 
a building in which the Rincon School 
was held in 1853. It can be readily un- 
derstood that such a man as John Swett 
would not teach long in a building so un- 
fitted for school purposes if it were within 
his power to better the conditions. He 
could stir up public sentiment in his dis- 
trict to the need of a larger and better 


building. This he did. The response was 
immediate. 


A public-spirited merchant, a patron of 
the school, made a proposition to the 
Board of Education to build on one of 
his lots, a two-story frame building capa- 
ble of accommodating 300 pupils, pro- 
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vided the city would lease it for a given 
time at a reasonable rental. His offer 
was accepted and the house was built on 
Hampton Place. The building was dedi- 
cated on August 22, 1854, in the presence 
of a large assemblage. On this occasion 
the principal of the school made his first 
public address in California. He took 
advantage of the opportunity to make a 
strong appeal to the people in support of 
a system of free public schools. 

The Rincon School continued to grow. 
The building of which I have just spoken, 
though enlarged in 1856, was outgrown 
by 1860, when the Board of Education 
purchased a lot on Vassar Place and built 
a 12-classroom building upon it for the 
school. The building was cheap and 
poorly planned, but was dedicated De- 
cember 22, 1860, as if it were a palace. 
One of the speakers was Thomas Starr 
King. 


-- WAS seven years since John Swett 
had begun the upbuilding of the school. 
It was two years before he felt that his 
work in it was done. In the nine years 
that he was principal of the school he 
won recognition as a teacher, for he 
taught a class all the time. In these 
years he provided the school, through a 
series of May Festivities, with a piano, a 
gymnasium and a library. The gymna- 
sium was a feature of the school. The 
principal was the leader. In these years, 
through public examinations and exhibi- 
tions, he brought parents into sympathy 
with the work their children were doing. 
In fine, these years were his preparation 
for the great and lasting service he was 
to render to the State as State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, to which 
high office he was elected in 1862 for one 
year, and re-elected in 1863 for four years. 

In 1862 John Swett saw clearly, more 
clearly than anyone in the State at that 
time, that the public schools must be 
made Free Public Schools, and that the 
profession of teaching must be raised. 
It was for the purpose of raising the 
standard of professional teaching and for 
organizing a state system of free schools 
that he sought the office of State Super- 
intendent. 

I should have said that he was driven 
to seek it, for during the nine years that 
he was principal of the Rincon Grammar 
School he endured the twin humiliations 
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of an annual election and an annual ex- 
amination. The examination was con- 
ducted by a committee of doctors, law- 
yers, dentists, bookbinders, contractors 
and non-professional men, and its pur- 
pose was to see whether he was com- 
petent to teach for another year the same 
school he had just taught. 

Some of the questions submitted by 
these examiners have come down to us. 
I present those in one subject: 


Geography 
1. Name all the rivers of the globe. 
2. Name all the bays, gulfs, seas, lakes and 
other bodies of water on the globe. 
3. Name all the cities of the world. 
4. Name all the countries of the world. 
5. Bound all the states in the United States. 


} dai may think that because I said 
John Swett “sought the nomination” 
for State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, that he devoted months to 
planning a campaign. That when the 
convention met the delegates pledged to 
him traded votes with the aspirants for 
other offices, until they had enough to 
secure his nomination. Such was not 
the case. He only announced himself a 
candidate ten days before the convention! 
When the convention met, less than a 
dozen delegates were pledged to him. 
None were to be had by trading, for there 
was no other State officer to be nomi- 
nated. If he had known that Frank 
Soule, the brilliant and versatile writer 
and politician, was to have been a can- 
didate for the office, he would not have 
gone to the convention at all. 


Several nominations for the office were 
made. Finally all nominating speeches. 
being made the several candidates were 
on motion invited to address the conven-. 
tion. John Swett did not expect this, 
but he was called out first, without a mo- 
ment to collect his thoughts. His patri- 
otic and professional speech secured him 
the nomination in the face of otherwise 
certain defeat. 

On his retirement from the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, John Swett was elected principal of 
the Denman Grammar School of San 
Francisco. I stated that when he was 
principal of the Rincon Grammar School 
he taught a class all of the time. He now 
had to teach but two hours daily. For 
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the first time, therefore, in his experi- 
ence, he had time to devote to super- 
vision. He now began a careful study 
of methods of teaching. I will not speak 
of his work as principal of the Denman 
Grammar School, nor as Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, nor as prin- 
cipal of the Denman Grammar School for 
a second time, nor as principal of the 
Girls’ High School and Normal Class. 


OHN SWETT resigned from the prin- 
cipalship of the Girls’ High School 
and Normal Class in 1889, but the people 
of San Francisco called him from his re- 
tirement the next year and elected him 
Superintendent of Common Schools by 
an overwhelming vote. 


I should say that his administration as 
Superintendent was marked by the fear- 
lessness of his reports to the Board of 
Education, by the flexibility of the course 
of study tlat he prepared for the schools, 
and by the impress of his enthusiasm and 
professional spirit upon teachers and 
principals. 


Mr. President, I present to you, and 
through you to the University of California, 
this portrait of John Swett. I am directed to 
do this by the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. It is the portrait of one of our number 
who came to California friendless and un- 
known, and who is now first in the affections 
of the teachers of the State, of one who has 
left a lasting impress upon the laws of the 
State and the profession of teaching. 


Flag Raising 
Snow LONGLEY 
Queen Anne Place, Los Angeles 
IFT YOUR heart to the red and the 
white and the blue 
The voice of the nation is calling to you, 
Calling in ripples of red and of white, 
Signalling stars that outbeacon the night. 
Hark! how the bugles bid you be true 


To the flag of the red and the white and 


the blue. 


Lift, banner of blue and red and white! 

The sky that enfolds you is not more 
bright 

Than the field of your stars whose blue 
is blent 

With the crystal arch of the firmament, 

Bathing your beauty in ripples of light, 


Flag of the blue and the red and the 
white. 


Float, flag of the white and the blue and 
the red! 


We turn our eyes to the earth; overhead 
You hold high hopes. The shimmer of 
dreams 


Is caught in the light of your starry 
beams, 

Dreams of brotherhood, faith with the 
dead, 


Pledge of the white, the blue, the red. 


Effective Yard Day Ceremonial in a California City School; Excellent Motivation 








Reorganization of Our State School Department 


Frep M. HuNTER 
Member, Board of Directors, California Teachers’ Association 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 


I 


HE overhead machinery of the 
"[ etes system of the state has the 
gigantic task of shaping the policies 
of the California public school system 
which: 
Enrolls more than 1,200,000 children. 
Employs 35,000 teachers. 
Costs more than $75,000,000 a year. 
Grows at the almost incredible 
82,000 pupils per year. 
(Average for the last five years as shown 
by last biennial report). 
Costs for additional buildings each year 


approximately $12,000,000. 


rate of 


Costs for additional operating expenses 
each year approximately $5,000,000 = to 
$6,000,000. 


II 


The second major consideration is the 
manifest attitude of the people of Cali- 
fornia in supporting the public schools. 
When school issues are clearly defined 
and separated from other political issues 
and considerations, the people of local 
communities and of the state have always 
settled school questions in favor of the 
children and of public interest. 


Separation 


This argues that the functions of state 
government which concern the schools 
should be as completely separated from 
the other functions of state government 
as possible,—as separate, for instance, as 
is the judiciary from the general political 
organization concerned with the legisla- 
tive and executive branches. 

There should grow up a popular knowl- 
edge and tradition that school issues are 
separate; that they do not compete with 
the legislative and executive commissions 
exercising the other functions of state 
government and that in our local com- 
munities they do not compete or become 
entangled in the issues concerning police 
departments, fire departments, street de- 
partments, etc. 


When a new machinery for adminis- 
tering the state offices of the schools is 
set up, it should provide a direct respon- 
sibility to the people through an elective 
State Board of Education which is non- 
partisan, which serves for long terms, a 
majority of which can not be changed in 
a four-year period. This lay Board should 
be elected at large and should be com- 
posed of from seven to twelve members. 


Its two functions should be to establish 
policies and to set up regulations for 
procedure upon the advice of its chief 
executive and his experts; and to select a 
chief executive officer of the highest 
professional and personal qualifications 
who shall be the single administrative 
head of the state school system. All other 
bureaus and heads should report directly 
to this executive chief. 


In addition to such special experts as 
are now employed by the State Board of 
Education and the State Superintendent ; 
such as, the Commissioners of Secondary 
Schools, Vocational Education, Elemen- 
tary Education, Directors of Adult Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, Attendance, 
etc., there is great need, in my judgment, 
for four separate departments whose 
functions should be to furnish the State 
Superintendent and the State Board of 
Education with a full scientific comple- 
ment of evidence for their policies and 
procedures. 

In order of importance these are as 
follows: 

1. A Bureau of Research with the best 
expert obtainable at its head. The func- 
tion of this bureau should be to investi 
gate the several major problems upon 
which the foundation of California’s 
schools rests, and without an expert 
knowledge of which our school program 
is an easy prey to its enemies and 
attackers. 


Problem A—The taxation system. 


A survey of the true wealth of the state 
and its rate of increasé. 
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\ survey of the assessed valuation of 
property in the state taxed locally 
and its rate of increase. 


\ survey of the valuation of all operative 
properties of the state. 


\ survey of the burden which each dollar 
of true value of property assessed 
locally bears in comparison with the 
burden which each dollar of opera- 
tive properties in the state bears. 


It ought to be the function of the 
sureau of Research to have these data 
always at hand and published in such 
form that all voting citizens are thor- 
uughly familiar with the facts. If those 
responsible for the schools do not find 
these facts and distribute them for gen- 
eral public knowledge, a_ prejudiced 
group is sure to flood the state with 
propaganda which is ostensibly scientific 
and in the interest of its own cause. 

Problem B—Measurements of results 

Progress in development of instruction. 

Results of experiments in supervision. 

Results of classification of pupils. 

School people and the public are en- 
titled to full knowledge of school proced- 
ures and school progress. It is the busi- 
ness of scientific administration to see 
that they have this knowledge. 


Problem C—Establishment of standards or 
norms. 


For erection of school buildings. 

For salaries of teachers. 

For costs of overhead throughout the 
state. 

For teacher turnover. 


Each local school system can be 
effected vitally in its policies of adminis- 
tration in the line of economy and effect- 
iveness by easy access to such sets of 
standards as a well organized Bureau of 
Research would afford. 


II. Bureau of Curriculum Development 


Problem A—To study curriculum develop- 
ment of the school systems of Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere continuously. 


Problem B—To appoint state-wide com- 
mittees of class teachers, experts 
from colleges and universities, and 
administrators, for constant curric- 
ulum revision. 








Problem C—To centralize control and 
standardize the system of printing 
and adopting textbooks for the entire 
school system of the state as a part 
of its curriculum organization. 


The system of controlling the adoption 
of textbooks can not be separated from 
the curriculum development scheme of 
the organization and yet provide efficient 
and harmonious administration. The text- 
book problem is a part of the curriculum 
problem. 


III. A Council of Administration of 
State Institutions 


The state institutions should, as now, 
be administered under the State Superin- 
tendent and State Board of Education. 
A Council of Administration, of which 
the State Superintendent should be the 
presiding officer and chief executive and 
of which the heads of state institutions 
should be members, should be made an 
official organization and a body of record, 
meeting at convenient times as estab- 
lished by regulations of the State Board 
of Education and establishing policies 
for the institutions for whose administra- 
tion it is responsible. 


IV. A Department of Legal 
Interpretation 


School laws are held everywhere to be 
comparatively new in legal history. When 
school decisions are left to the regularly 
provided legal machinery of the state 
they too frequently are made in accord- 
ance with tradition or in accordance with 
the veering of the political wind, not in 
the interest of the children and the 
schools. 

In several of our great commonwealths 
the State Superintendent is final legal 
authority of the state under the Supreme 
Court, the Supreme Court being the only 
Court of Appeal above the decision of the 
Commissioner of Education. In no state 
is this more necessary than in our own 
rapidly changing and fast growing com- 
monwealth. 

The Department of Certification and 
the Department of Teacher Pensions 
should remain as now under the adminis- 
trative direction and control of the State 
Superintendent. Probably each of these 
should be organized as a Bureau also. 








State Administration of Education in California 


WILLIAM JOHN CoopPER 
City Superintendent of Schools, San Diego; chairman, Council of Education 


Committee on the duties and functions of public school administrative authorities 


Three reports have been made by this important committee of the Council, 
—April, 1924; April, 1925; April, 1926. The last-named report was published 
in full in a Council Bulletin, pages 15 to 28, with extensive tables. Copies of 
this valuable bulletin are still available at C. T. A. Headquarters. The article 
herewith, published below, is a statement by Mr. Cooper, but is not an 
official committee report. It gives the substance of his Tahoe address. 


URING the past twenty years state 
administration of education has 
been given serious study, not only 

in university and college classes, but by 
legislative committees of both 
and lay groups. California has received 
its full share of study and has suffered 
some of the experimentation involved. 
The situation today, as contrasted with 
a state like New York, which has a highly 
centralized organization, presents a three- 
fold control of California’s educational 
system: 


teacher 


Regents 

First: All graduate and higher profes- 
sional schools fall under a board of 
twenty-four persons known as the Re- 
gents of the University of California. 
This board consists of eight ex-officio 
members, including the Governor and six- 
teen regents appointed by the Governor 
for sixteen year terms. This long term, 
which gives the Governor no opportunity 
to control the board, coupled with the 
prestige of the board itself, has made it 
to the Governor’s interest to select out- 
standing citizens, resulting in the elimin- 
ation of partisan politics. The main 
political force operative in such a board 
is that of conservatism, which grows out 
of the occupations and business interests 
of the personnel rather than any con- 
scious effort to exercise any partisan 
party control. Such a board therefore is 
satisfactory to all except ultra-liberals 
and radicals. 


State Board 


Second: The control of the state 
teachers’ colleges and some other schools 
of lower than university grade is in the 
hands of a State Board of Education, 


consisting of seven members appointed 
by the Governor for terms of four years. 
Such board can be brought under the 
control of any Governor about the middle 
of his term and the political influence of 
a Governor in any board can exist for 
four years. This board exercises consid- 
erable budgetary and business control 
over the state teachers’ colleges, has 
power to fix standards of admission, 
standards of graduation and courses of 
study, and to confirm appointments to 
the faculties. 

Over the public schools also this board 
has extensive powers in the adoption of 
elementary school textbooks, in the 
approval of lists of textbooks from which 
high schools may select their texts, and 
in the appointment of three commis 
sioners of education, one for elementary 
schools, one for high schools, and one for 
vocational work, together with a number 
of supervisors. 


State Superintendent 

Third: The general supervision of all 
the public schools is vested in the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
who is also ex-officio director of educa 
tion for the state teachers’ colleges and 
other state schools, aside from those 
under the control of the University Re 
gents. The State Superintendent is 
elected at the same time as is the Gover- 
nor and for the same term. Politically 
the State Superintendency is a non-parti 
san office, a fact which increases the 


possibility of lack of harmony between 
this officer and the Governor, since in 
recent years the State Superintendent has 
been elected virtually at the primaries. 

Because of the non-partisan characte 
of his office it may be expected that he 











will always be the choice either of the 
liberal or of the conservative factions in 
all parties. The Governor on the other 
hand is regularly the nominee of the 
Republican party, and the candidate who 
is able to get the plurality vote of the 
Republican party is almost certain of 


election. Whether he be liberal or con- 
servative therefore, depends upon which 
faction is dominant in one party, rather 
than upon whether the state is liberal or 
conservative in its thinking. 

Students of the problem in California 
have been seeking some way of securing 
a unity of administration and a divorcing 
of the educational system so far as pos- 
sible from partisan politics. To this end 
a committee of the California State 
Teachers’ Association has made extensive 
studies of the practice in other states and 
has published a report, presented April, 
1926, by the writer as chairman of the 
committee. 


A Plan for Re-organization 


These studies led the State Superin- 
tendent to ask the writer to present to 
the State Convention of City, County 
and District Superintendents at Tahoe, a 
plan of re-organization of the State Ad- 
ministrative machinery. In brief the plan 
there presented recommended: 


1. No change in the personnel or the 
functions of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California. 2. That the possibility 
of conflicts between the State Board of 
Education and the State Superintendent 
be eliminated if possible. To secure this 
end it is proposed 


(a) that the State Board consist of 
twelve members selected for twelve year 
terms, either elected by the people, or 
appointed by the Governor, subject to 
confirmation by the Senate under certain 
safeguards; 


(b) such State Board to have power to 
appoint the State Superintendent, fix his 
term and salary and to serve as a board 
for all higher state institutions, excepting 
the University of California, discharging 
for the state teachers’ colleges and a few 
other schools functions similar to those 
now discharged by the Board of Regents 
in the business control of the University; 


(c) that most of the other functions 
now discharged by the State Board of 
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Education be taken away from the board 
and handled in other ways. The more 
important of these functions can be cared 
for as follows: 


First, the certification of teachers. The 
fixing of standards and the granting of 
credentials, now in the hands of the State 
Board of Education may be turned over 
to a “Commission on Certification Stand- 
ards,’ such commission to meet after the 
adjournment of each session of the Legis- 
lature and to fix standards which will 
remain in effect for a period of at least 
two years. This commission will consist 
of the State Superintendent as chairman, 
the Dean of the School of Education of 
the University of California, one Teacher 
College President, to be selected by the 
Teacher College presidents, one County 
Superintendent and one City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, to be selected by the 
County and City Superintendents in reg- 
ular convention assembled, each to serve 
until a successor is elected and qualified. 
Members of such commission to receive 


actual and necessary travel and other 
expenses during the attendance upon 


meetings of the commission. 

Second, the school textbooks. When- 
ever the term of a textbook in the elemen- 
tary schools is about to expire, the State 
Superintendent shall ‘appoint a commis- 
sion of seven persons, at least two of 
whom shall be engaged in teaching the 
branch of knowledge chiefly concerned, 
in a State Teachers’ College or in a Uni- 
versity approved to prepare teachers for 
the elementary schools of the state, and 
not less than three of whom shall be 
classroom teachers actually engaged in 
teaching the subject in the public schools 
of the state. 

The members of this commission shall 
be appointed secretly, shall be furnished 
copies of the textbooks submitted by 
textbook publishers and authors at least 
sixty days in advance of a meeting, and 
may be furnished by the State Superin- 
tendent with copies of briefs submitted 
by authors or publishers. The commis- 
sion shall assemble at the State Capitol 
on a day fixed by the State Superintend- 
ent and shall hold an open session to 
listen to the arguments of publishing 
houses and authors on the merits of their 
respective books. 

The commission shall have power to 
adopt such rules and regulations as it 
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may see fit governing the hearing and 
shall meet at the close of the hearing in 
executive session for deliberation. It 
shall hold a final public meeting at which 
time the recommendation shall be made. 
The State Superintendent shall there- 
upon enter into any contract necessary 
for the use of the book in the schools of 
the state. 


Third, the teacher retirement fund. All 
applications for teacher retirement and all 
moneys collected from teachers shall pass 
through the hands of the State Superin- 
tendent and be placed in the state treas- 
ury credited to the fund. There shall be 
1 Teacher Retirement Fund Investment 
Board which shall meet from time to time 
and determine what portion of the 
teacher retirement fund shall be invested 
and in what securities the investment 
shall be made. This board shall consist 
of State Superintendent, State Comp- 
troller, and State Treasurer. 


Fourth, the three commissionerships 
and all supervisorships now _ serving 
under the State Board of Education shall 
be abolished. Such assistants to the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction as may 
be necessary for his work shall be pro- 
vided by the Legislature and appoint- 
ments made by the State Superintendent 
to hold office at his pleasure. Any Super- 
visorships which can be filled under civil 
service arrangement shall be so _ pro- 
vided for. 





California Public School Catechism. 








Copies of this handbook may be secured by addressing the headquarters, 
California Teachers’ Association. The price is 10 cents (stamps). 


To a Teacher 


Pau, McCann 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


CC IMFORTS, pleasures, a car or two— 


No, my dear, they are not for you; 
Stoop not to such low digression, 

Be mindful always of your profession: 
Remember—you are a Teacher! 


A ride, a walk, a movie show— 
No, my dear, you cannot go; 
Such things are not within concession, 
3e mindful always of your profession: 
Remember—you are a Teacher! 


Some praise, some pay, perhaps some 
rest, 


Ah, my dear, you surely jest; 
Your mind is filled with some obsession, 
3e mindful always of your profession: 
Remember—you are a Teacher! 


Work and sing—teach and pray, 

Yes, my dear, ’tis the only way; 
Make of yourself a wonderful lesson, 
Be mindful always of your profession: 

Remember—you are a Teacher ! 


CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The office of the State Executive Secretary has received frequent requests 
for additional copies of the 48-page handbook, “California Public Schools,” 
which was used in connection with the observance of Public Schools Week. 

This manual, prepared by a group of distinguished laity and school-people, 
comprises nine sections, as follows: Rural School Consolidation, California 
Schools, Amendment Sixteen, The Fundamentals, What Is the School Trying 
to Do? Present Status of Education, School Costs, The Springfield Tests, 
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How to Get an Athletic Field 


Rosert J. TEALL 


Principal, Union High School, 
Madera, California 


ADERA UNION HIGH SCHOOL 

has just completed a co-operative 
school project—an athletic field in which 
the whole school as well as the public 
has had a share. The result is a matter 
of community pride. 


The land was purchased with public 
funds, as were the materials for the fence. 
Furthermore, the grading of the field was 
done at public cost. Student labor and 
Student Body funds have done the rest. 

Purchase of the necessary land was 
completed last year. At that time three 
houses, several outbuildings, cement side- 
walks, trees, bushes, water pipes and 
other impediments were upon the ground. 
The houses were sold and removed. 


The boys of the physical education 
classes, headed by H. L. Rowe, instructor, 
then marched upon the field armed with 
axes, hoes and crowbars. They cleared 
the field of every hindrance and leveled 
it. The boys, with shovels, and wheel- 
barrows, moved again to the attack and 
built the running track, banked at the 
turns, sawdust-surfaced, and covered with 
fine broken coal, donated by a local deal- 
er, making a very excellent surface. 

Meanwhile the boys of the farm me- 
chanics classes were erecting a _ steel 
fence. They dug post holes, mixed and 
poured the concrete bases, and set steel 
posts, aligning them accurately top and 
bottom. Then the boys laid out and in- 
stalled a sprinkler system for watering 
the turf of the football field. Although 
June vacation was at hand, there was stil] 
time for the boys to sow the field with 
Bermuda grass and start the sprinklers 
going over the summer. 

This fall the farm mechanics classes, 
under the direction of C. C. Smith, in- 
structor, have finished the fence, install- 
ing braces, steel gates, top rails, top arms 
and barbed wire. The field now has a 
fence of eight-gauge woven steel wire six 
feet high, surmounted by two feet of 
barbed wire. 


_ Meanwhile the surplus Student Body 
funds, which had accumulated over eight 
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years, were used by direction of the Stu- 
dent Body for the construction of twe 
large covered grandstands, one for foot- 
ball and one back of the baseball dia- 
mond, seating a thousand people. 


The gymnasium classes on their return 
this fall found the field well-turfed, but 
in places filled with puncture-vine, black- 
berry bushes and young trees. The stu- 
dents marched on these with shovel and 
hoe, eradicated them, and from now on 
will maintain the field. 


The field lies 640 feet long and 370 feet 
wide, oval in shape. The track within the 
field is 477 yards in length. By opening 
a large double gate in the fence a straight- 
away 240 yards long is secured. 

The field is one of the best in the San 
Joaquin Valley. It is a monument to the 
co-operative enterprise of the Student 
Body. 

* * 7 


C. T. A. MEMBERSHIP FEES 

F FREQUENTLY happens that the 

membership fees for the California 
Teachers’ Association are sent to the cen- 
tral office instead of to the section secre- 
tary. It appears that the fact is over- 
looked, from time to time, that the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association is a federa- 
tion of six geographical sections. Every 
member of the Association is a member 
of, and through, a section. All member- 
ship fees should be paid into the secre- 
tary’s office of the local section. He in 
turn makes the proper remittance to the 
office of the State Executive Secretary. 


“The collection of membership fees 
and issuance of certificates of member- 
ship,” according to Article 14, “shall be 
made through the secretary of each sec- 
tion by or under the direction of the sec- 
retary of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation.” 

It is particularly important, during the 
busy fall and winter months, in which 
large numbers of memberships are being 
written in all parts of the State, that the 
fees be collected by, and handled through, 
the offices of the several section secreta- 
ries. The sending of membership fees 
directly to the office of the State Secre- 
tary, without reference to the local section 
secretary, places a heavy burden of addi- 
tional correspondence upon the shoulders 
of all concerned. 








The Nursery School Movement in California 


Mrs. REBEKAH K. Ear.e, Los Angeles 


Mrs. Earle was student and assistant teacher at Merrill-Palmer Nursery 


School, Detroit. 


She was associated with Miss Barbara Greenwood, 


University of California, Southern Branch, last summer, and has been 
appointed as teacher of the nursery school recently organized by the 
Los Angeles City Schoois. 





sl ¢ YLLOWERS of Friedrich Froe- 
9, bel, ten years or more ago, added 
to their kindergarten groups, the 


smaller brothers and _ sisters, 
even as young as two. This was 
done, among others, by Ada 


May Brooks, founder and prin- 
cipal of Broadoaks School in Pasadena. 
It was her belief that any young women, 
training for work with children, may 
profit immeasurably by living as one of 
a family where are to be cared for young 
children of all ages. 

In the past two years at Broadoaks, 
the modern nursery school movement 
has been manifested through the addi- 
tion to the kindergarten, of a group of 
children under four years of age. There 
is no tuition. The only requirement is 
that the parents co-operate at home with 
the program planned and followed at 
school. The parents are consulted fre- 
quently. The hours are nine to twelve. 
There is no formal medical program. 
Wholesome exercise, outdoor activities 
and spontaneous play are allowed to the 
fullest. 


Five years ago Madilene Veverka, 
Director of the Kindergarten-Primary 
Department of the Los An- 
geles City Schools, first or- 


ganized the Play School at the 
University of California Sum- 
mer Session at Berkeley. 
There were few toys or other 
devices, the idea being that in 
Nature the children would find 
abundant material and incen- 
tive, a refreshing variety after 
the year in kindergarten. Each 
child brought his mid-morning 
lunch. There was no further 
plan for meals. One of the in- 
teresting outcomes of this 
work was the “Habit Curric- 
ulum” which Miss Veverka 
and her assistants developed 





from their observations. The children’s 
ages ranged from three to five. The State 
Teachers’ College at San Jose during 
1925-26, instituted some work with chil- 
dren under four. Some work of the 
same nature is under way in Long Beach, 
under the auspices of those interested in 
reorganizing the day nurseries. A num- 
ber of small private nursery schools have 
come into being in Los Angeles. There 
are doubtless others in every consider- 
able town in the state. No survey has 
been made. 

An interesting demonstration recently has 
been in progress at the Women’s Club of Holly- 
wood. Dr. Dunshee, Director, Child Welfare 
Division, Los Angeles City Health Department, 
has added to the “infant and runabout clinic,” 
a staff consisting of a psychologist and a nur- 
sery education expert. He has organized a 
nursery group and a parents’ conference, meet- 
ing simultaneously every Thursday afternoon. 
Each child has (1) a medical examination by 
a pediatrician, (2) a psychological examination 
and (3) training in the nursery group. The 
mothers participate in the group discussions 
and attend the lectures given by leaders in 
various fields of the pre-school problem. The 
nurses are enthusiastic about the nursery as a 
feature of their service. They in- 
spect each child before he enters 
the group. 

This all-round treatment of the 
young child has been accomplished 
by cordial co-operation between the 
city and county. The county has 
supplied a physician. The Child 
Guidance Clinic has provided a 
psychologist. The Women’s Club 
has lent its rooms and most of the 
equipment. Under the leadership 
of Dr. Dunshee, prominent men and 
women in psychiatry, social work, 
child welfare and education have 
given their support and their serv- 
ices. 


A comprehensive plan for an 
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experimental nursery 
school in Oakland is in the 
making. Dr. Edna Bailey 
of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of California and of 
the University High School 
has secured the teacher. 
The funds are to be sup- 
plied by the Laura Spell- 
man Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Students in the University and in 
the University High School are to use 
the nursery school as a laboratory in 
child-care and child-training. The pro- 
gressive methods of the Oakland Health 
Department in its city schools are favor- 
ably known. In some respects, the nur- 
sery school is one more step in the health 
program. The director of the day nur- 
series is working in co-operation with 
Dr. Bailey in its development. 

Two years ago the demonstration 
school of the University of California Los 
Angeles summer session extended the 
kindergarten downward to admit chil- 
dren as young as three years. The pro- 
gram was elastic. The little ones en- 
gaged in the schedule or not as they 
chose. They had contact with others of 
their age. They knew what it was to 
be part of the group. They sipped their 
milk and took their rest as a matter of 
course, and went home to tell their par- 
ents what fun school was. 


URING the following school year 

Barbara Greenwood, director of the 
kindergarten and of the “downward ex- 
tension” offered courses in the pre-school 
field to teachers, nurses and parents. 
At the same time a definite group of 
children under four, or immature if al- 
ready four, was selected by Miss Green- 
wood. California’s first nursery school 
was thus opened. The two- 
year-olds had, and still have, 
one of the quiet, sunny rooms 
where they pursue the even 
tenor of their way, finding oc- 
cupation, developing their own 
possibilities recognizing au- 
thority in the kindly teacher. 
The older ones use the big 
room with windows and doors 
on sides, giving easy access to 
garden, sand-box, swings, and 
all the delightful climbing, 
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pushing and pulling appa- 
ratus. Blocks, balls and 
clay offer ever-fresh oppor- 
tunities for play and work, 
with all their infinite mean- 
ing in development. Careful 
observation of the children, 
with systematic note-tak- 
ing, is part of the assign- 
ment of the student assist- 
ants. In the study made of each child are 
noted desirable habits, emotional, social, 
moral, motor, mental. Bad food habits, 
nervous tendencies, behavior problems of 
all types come to view. The environment 
is adjusted to correct them, to implant 
wholesome reactions and render auto- 
matic habits conducive to emotional 
poise, sound mental life and vigorous 
physical health. 

Believing that abundant response to beauty 
and to all life is fundamental in wholesome 
and effective living, the nursery school, under 
Miss Greenwood’s guidance, gives abundant 
recognition for training in color enjoyment, for 
rhythmic movements accompanying music, for 
hearing simple folk melodies, for drawing and 
painting in chalk, crayon and fresco paints. 
There is a pair of canaries in the cage where 
the tots watch with daily interest the nesting, 
the mother bird on her nest and the father 
bird as he feeds her. They wait eagerly for the 
day when the birdlings will pick their way out 
of their shells. The goldfish are cared for 
The flowers brought by the teacher or the 
children are enjoyed. Even some pollywogs 
came and as twenty-five pairs of eyes observed 
them day by day obligingly turned into frogs. 
A silky white angora cat comes periodically to 
visit (she belongs to one of the children). The 
whole school entertained a family of three kit- 
tens for a week. The latest report gives three 
baby chickens and three baby ducks in from 
their ranch for a week. After them a pair of 
parrots is booked and then a guinea 
pig. It is the living thing and ef- 
forts to care for it that arouses the 
keenest enthusiasm. The children 
go walking to find cocoons or turtles 
and bring back whatever they may 
to add to the menagerie. 

The school’s daily program is 
complete at noon. Weekly con- 
ferences with parents are designed 
to establish a home routine as 
wholesome as that of the school, 
so that both may work for an en- 
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vironment favorable to the health and safe habit 
formation of the children. It is the aim of the 
school to have each child examined by a phy- 
sician. The psychologist gives mental tests. 
The physio-therapist trains the children and ad- 
vises the parents in gymnastic procedure. The 
the teeth. The diet is out- 
nutritionist. 


dentist examines 
a skilled 


lined by 


Effects on Homes 


The effect of the nursery school upon 
the homes of the children in attendance 
has tended to heighten the students and 
increase the sense of responsibility. The 
mutual efforts of staff and parents are en- 
lightening and encouraging to those in 
the home. Team-work of school and 
home brings results, some of which are 
perceptible in a short time. Periodical 
reports of progress in habit formation and 
attitudes are sent home for careful study 
by the parents, who are requested to free- 
ly comment and evaluate. 


alge in September, 1926, the 
Los Angeles City Schools inaugur- 
ated a modern nursery school, with all- 
day sessions. The work will be directed 
by the Department of Psychology and 
Educational Research with the co-opera- 
tion of the Home Economics and Med- 
ical Departments of the city school 
system. 


At the Los Angeles convention of the 
International Kindergarten Union, Ar- 
nold Gessell of Yale University Psycho- 
Clinic, presented a compelling vision of 
the needs of childhood. Out of years of 
research as a physician and psychologist, 
Dr. Gesell brought his message, calling 
upon teachers to apply themselves to 
learn all that is known about the youngest 
of the children, to join in the search for 
more knowledge of them, and pointed to 
the nursery school as the next signifi- 
cant development in education. 






NOTABLE MEETINGS 


) 
The California Teachers’ Association | 
held great and distinguished meetings dur- | 
ing December, at Los Angeles, Monterey { 
and San Francisco. Also the semi-annual 

{ 















meeting of the Council of Education, at 
Los Angeles. January witnesses the be- 
ginning of a state legislative session, at 
which the C. T. A. will present important 


educational legislation. 


Scripps College 


NEW California women’s college that will 

be unique in educational circles has an- 
nounced its aims and policies and will open 
for a freshman class of fifty members in the 
fall of 1927. The institution is known as Scripps 
College for Women and will be located within 
close proximity of the Pomona Lollege cam 
pus under the federated Claremont Colleges 
plan. Dean Ernest J. Jaqua is director of the 
institution which is the college for 
women founded west of the Rocky Mountains 


second 


Scripps College for Women will be a resi 
dence institution for and it is 
announced that the enrollment will be limited 
to 250 students. Students will be selected with 
great care, using school records supplemented 
by written and oral examinations consisting of 
four parts; an intelligence test, a three-hour 
written examination in English, a written ex 
amination in one other subject selected by the 
candidate and an oral examination. 


women only 


It is planned that each unit shall have a 
small dining room in which it may be possible 
to serve breakfast and luncheon. As the col 
lege develops and upper classes are added there 
is a plan for a large dining room where all of 
the students may meet for more formal din 
ners. 


Instruction in this “college that is different’ 
will be given in small groups and by carefully 
selected and adequately paid instructors. The 
hope is that classes will be not larger than 
twenty and that individual work may be en 
couraged to the greatest degree possible. 


will be offered for 
the first two years with elective pre-vocational 
opportunities thereafter. During the first two 
years of the institution the Scripps faculty will 


A restricted curriculum 


study the most important professions for wo 


men for which special courses ought to be 
offered during the junior and senior years. Such 
courses as home administration, teaching, pub 
lic health work and professional work will be 


offered. 


This policy is a protest against the old tra 
dition that teaching is the only thing for which 
women should be trained and takes into ac 
count the obligations of the changed social, 
intellectual and economic conditions of women 
and proposes to offer pre-vocational courses 
preparing women for important professional 
careers.—V. MacC. 
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Color and the Child 





RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER, San Francisco 


Formerly head of the decorative design department, California School 
of Fine Arts, art director for the Greek Theatre at Berkeley. Now giving 


private courses in rhythmo-chromatic design in San Francisco. 


He has 


returned from a year’s study in Europe where he made a survey of the 
modern art movement.—Courtesy, Anita Day Hubbard. 


UR MODERN WORLD is on the 
first epoch of a new understanding of 
color as an intellectual and spiritual 
force. It is perfectly natural that Cali- 
fornia should be the vortex of such a 
| movement. With every natural sur- 
rounding of beauty, untouched by the 
ravages and the tragedies of war, and with a 
population of beauty-loving people, California 
is the ideal place for its development. 





It is a sort of racial “inferiority complex” on 
the subject of art that leads the American to 
assume that all art forms must originate in 
Europe. The fact of the matter is that in every 
day life, on the streets, in dwellings, public 
buildings, shop windows and the theatre, this 
country in general and California in particular, 
is in advance of anything I saw in Europe dur 
ing my recent visit there, in the matter of color 
appreciation. 

To the school teacher in California, this has 
a remarkable significance. The molding of the 
taste of the next generation of California citi- 
zens may be responsible for the beginning of an 
era of color appreciation that will place Cali 
fornia in the vanguard of the new movement 


Color in Teachers’ Dress 


[It is not only in the routine instruction that 
the teacher is responsible. The environmental 
effect of color in the schoolroom, in the sur- 
rounding grounds, in the child’s own playthings 
and books, and even in the costumes of the 
teacher herself, all have a lasting effect on the 
final aesthetic development of the mature mind 

It may be that a spiritual and emotional re 
lease for all of the conflicts that assail modern 
life will be worked out by the color specialists 
in conjunction with psychologists and teachers 
for the children of the future. Certain it is that 
combinations of color have defi- 
nite reactions on the human 
spirit. In a concrete case in my 
knowledge, a charming young 
teacher, in the habit of wearing 
tastefully colored frocks in the 








school room, one day appeared in black, the util- 
itarian dress that fitted in when nothing else 
was ready. One of the pupils exclaimed, “Oh 
dear Miss MacAndrew, you have on that horrid 
black dress! Now you'll be scolding us all day! 
You always do when you wear it!” 

Unconsciously for the teacher, and consci- 
ously for the child the depressing effect of the 
sombre colors among the primitives are used to 
express sorrow and mortification. It is in the in- 
telligent, deliberate use of color that the spirit 
finds relief. 


Psychology of Color 


Light hearted colors, irritating colors, somno- 
lent colors, sedative colors, even violent colors 
have their use, from a therapeutic standpoint. 


A fearlessness in the use of color, and an 
appreciation of color engendered in the school 
room will help every pupil in development not 
only from the artistic side, from every other 
angle as well, including actual physical health. 
A teacher charged with the care of little chil- 
dren may well consider the matter seriously. 


In those teachers directly concerned with the 
presenting of art and the appreciation of it to 
their pupils, 
should be al- 
ways the 
quality of 
creation as 
well as the 
ability to 
impart aca- 
demic ideas to their charges. A part of the time 
actually included in their working period should 
be given over to individual creative effort. The 
teacher who is only going over old ground, day 
after day, and year after year, without oppor- 
tunity or even requirement to do creative work 
of her own is not giving the best of herself or 
of her work to her pupils. It is in the attitude 
toward color in the ordinary matters of life 
that the teacher may not be able to keep abreast 
of the modern idea unless she has distinct pe- 
riods of study, regularly planned for and re- 
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quired in which to imbibe new inspiration for 
the routine of her teaching time. 


Color in the Curriculum 


The whole picture of the educational scheme 
has changed in the last few years. Gradually 
the conviction is growing that the school should 
be made for the pupil and not for the conveni- 
ence of any archaic established order. The cur- 
ricula in subject after subject are changing and 
being adjusted to up-to-date needs. The use of 
color, in the very vanguard of modernity, is a 
subject that should immediately be given its 
place in the most simple of schedules, from the 
kindergarten to the last limits of pedagogy. 

California is the ideal laboratory for the ex- 
periments and for the application of the princi- 
ples that may be discovered and made possible 
in the use of color as a new and potent aid to 
the perfection of civilization, and to the elimina- 
tions of many evils that now exist in the dull- 
ness and ugliness of the older scene. 


* * * 


Education for Mental Health 


ALMA A, Dosss 


Department of Physical Education and Athletics 
Los Angeles City Schools 


ERTAIN physical health habits are being 

assiduously cultivated in the child life of 
today. The home and school are working to- 
ward the same ends, to-wit, drinking milk, 
eating vegetables and fruits, taking baths, and 
the like. The newspapers and periodicals offer 
columns of advice. Over the air come bits of 
counsel, given in a neighborly fashion, to fill in 
any chinks in our information mosaic. 

The school has wisely undertaken to insure 
to all children the cultivation of a few of the 
habits of living that are conceded to be of pri- 
mary importance in our system of social stand- 
ards. In meeting this health need we are helped 
by looking into adult life as it registers today 
the effects of the foundations laid. Our problem 
is that of averting some of the highly undesir- 
able states of mind and body seen in our fellow 
men and women. 

The so-called “health habits” are largely 
those of doing certain things in certain ways. 
This physical care is fundamental to mental 
well-being. That which will undermine the best 
program of physical care is the way the child 
feels about his work, the way he is treated, how 
he feels toward others and, above all, how he 
feels toward himself. Thousands of adults live 
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on a low level of health and enjoyment because 
their mental habits are not healthful ones. The 
seeds of fear, hate, envy, worry, and self-dis- 
trust, were planted in childhood and lived to 
mature and to drain the physical vitality and 
to distort the individuals outlook on life. These 
unwholesome emotions depress the normal 
functioning of the vital organs and establish a 
condition of lessened vigor. 


The Feeling of Inferiority 


One of the most insidious of these emotional! 
states is the feeling of inferiority, the very anti- 
thesis of self-respect. In denying this sense of 
their own unworthiness they manifest the symp- 
toms of the neurotic, are vain, egotistic and, 
poisoned by their own unhappiness, develop 
real physical disabilities. 

Our problem in mental hygiene is to provide 
for the growth of fixed Constructive-Emotional- 
Patterns which leave no room for the harmful 
ones and which will enable the individual to 
reject the unwholesome, withstand shock and to 
keep faith with his own peace of mind. Self- 
confidence and fear of failure cannot abide to- 
gether, love and tolerance will crowd out ill 
will as the sun disperses the dark. 

All habits grow and these healthful mental 
habits can be cultivated just as surely as can 
the habit of walking or brushing the teeth. Self 
respect, for instance, comes from practice in 
respecting self. Make it possible for the child 
to respect himself by treating him with respect, 
by requiring such performance of tasks as will 
bring the thrill of accomplishment, and by un- 
derstanding his problem of adjustment. The seed 
is planted in infancy by the mother who gives 
care and affection. 


Mental Weeds 


The weeds that crowd out self-respect are,— 
(a) being shamed or humiliated; (b) being 
hedged about by “Don’ts” instead of guided in 
self-expression; (c) slack discipline which 
threatens and nags; and (d) punishment or 
neglect which calls out the feeling of hate, fear 
or of self-inferiority. 

If we grow health habits that make the bal 
anced life and enable the individual to be happy 
in our system of social standards we must take 
thought for the emotional experiences in 
childhood. 





| 


A few copies of the Boone Book, “History of 
Educational Organization in California,” are 
still available. Price $1.25. 








A California School of Childhood 


The Wilton Place Kindergarten, Los Angeles 


EstTHER E. WELLS and Monna TRINDLE, Directors 


HILDREN under six years of age are in 
(. a world of adults—too big for them. There 
is no cause and result for them—no se- 
quence. They are not “aware.” This haziness 
we try to remove before they enter the grades. 
Our state law states that entrance to first 
grade may be at 5 years, 9 months. Sometimes 
a child is ready a bit before that age but to 
fulfill the law we give him new activities to 
keep him interested until he is old enough. He 
may be able to do work of the grades but needs 
to expand in other ways. 

Others are not ready mentally until six or 
six-and-a-half. In such instances we can only 
beg parents to trust our judgment and let him 
remain in kindergarten until he is fit to attack 
grade work. Alas! in most cases, parents insist 
he is bright and must go on. A school life of 
struggle and stress is often the outcome. 


Self-Adjustment and Freedom 

Self-adjustment and freedom in work and 
play, are the means we have chosen to attain 
socialization and adaptability to circumstances. 
Everything in the kindergarten belongs to the 
children. The cupboards and contents are 
theirs and they may always use what they 
please but are responsible for the care and 
order of them. If their play is of such type 
that it hinders work or pleasure of others it is 
barred, but for no other reason. 

Organized games are given to those who 
need them. We crowd in every new experience 
we can give, believing that experience is the 
foundation of learning. 

We have few rules and little or no formality 





Children in the Work Room. Note the utiliza- 
tion of large materials: easel, clock, carton 





throughout the whole day. There is the 
rule that no one is to hurt any one else. 

dren understand a physical hurt. 
that later this thoughtfulness for others 
include hurts of any kind. 


one 
Chil- 
It is hoped 


will 
The second rule is 
that they must give quick obedience when a 
request is made. 

Practically the only set feature we have to 
our program is that the group is divided be- 
tween the work-room and the playroom. In the 
middle of the session these groups exchange 
places. 


Hand Work and Activities 


We feel we have accomplished much through 
our handwork. Waste materials of every kind 





At work in the Sloyd Room. 
room off the Work Room 


This is a smaller 


are utilized. The variety of materials kept out 
in sight makes a constant demand for decisions, 
for judgment, for ideas. Emphasis is placed on 
interest and idea rather than on skill or per 
fection. 

The work is not planned or dictated but the 
mass of material gives them an opportunity to 
work out their own ideas. Suggestions for work 
may be from material, teacher, model, child 
need or interest. For example, a large carton 
gave a child the idea of making a “skyscraper.” 
He cut out windows and doors. The use of 
these discarded materials makes it possible for 
the child to duplicate his work at home. 

We have found in letting children choose 
their own wherewithal that the tendency is to- 
ward large materials. Does it not prove that 
we are right in discarding the old sewing cards, 
stringing of little beads, and 


other intricate 
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A school of creative life, Wilton Place 
Kindergarten, Los Angeles 


minute problems presented in the old formal 


kindergarten? 
When we 


we rejoice: 


develop the following in children, 


(1) Initiative in planning work. 
(2) Ability to carry out plan to completion. 
(3) Adaptability to circumstances. 

(Boy was cutting 2 animals out of wood 


to place on wheels for a toy—broke one 


Doll-house corner in one end of Play Room. 


Most of the furniture has been made by chil- 
dren in the Kindergarten Sloyd Room 


animal, so made other one match it and 
used them for arms on a doll chair). 


(4) Ability to work with others. 


Drinking 
Fountain 


— { \ Deep Cupboard 
Oo 
Sloyd Room 
s 


2' Shelves 
for Painting 


Shelves 


Work Room 


helves 
io 





for tools and materials, 
for themselves and their work. 

Our aim is to stimulate and create a desire 

to do and be busy as well as to learn. Where 


interest is aroused, concentration follows. 
x * * 


(5) Responsibility 


Two Score Years of Service 

FTER teaching for 43 years, 35 of which 

were in or near Kingsburg, California, Mrs. 
Ida E. Pinkley finished her week at school Fri- 
day, October 8, spent a delightful evening with 
her family and visiting friends, and stepped into 
another room from which she did not return. 
Her life was a continual service for others. 
Not even at its close did we have the joy of 
serving her. 

Though her schoolroom today is in charge 
of another, she is not dead, but living in the 
lives of hundreds of boys and girls and men 
and women who, next to Mother, owe their suc- 
cess in life to their first teacher, Mrs. Pinkley. 

When Fresno County Institute convened in 
November, it met for the first time in 35 years 
without Mrs. Pinkley’s interested and inspiring 
presence. She will be there in the hearts and 
lives of many teachers, principals and super- 
visors, who have been her pupils or 
known the joy of being co-workers 
The sorrow caused by her death is turned to 
high resolve by memory of her life. We will 
miss her but her life and love and work live on. 


who have 
with her. 









Art Activities 


Mrs. Mary E. TANNER CROSWELL 

Art Department, State Teachers College, Santa 

Barbara, California; State Art Chairman 

EASONS for calling into existence an Art 

Department of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers are,—first, that it may 
give to the and schools real help in 
developing in the children an appreciation for 
the beautiful and also aid them to grow in 
power and skill in their ability to make beau 
tiful things. 





teachers 


Second, to encourage hand 


a better type of 
work among women in the home. 

To be really useful, those who are responsible 
for the direction of this work must know the 
art conditions educationally and the 
response to art throughout the The 
logical secure such information is 
through a general survey of the schools. 
data are now being 


general 
state. 
way to 
Such 
gathered, which will give in 
detail the conditions governing the teaching of 
art in the public schools of California. The 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has always 
based its endeavors 


upon an understanding 
knowledge 


of what the teachers are trying to 
do for public education and have stood ready 
to assist in desirable to them. Wish- 
ing to function in this manner, the Art Depart- 
ment is endeavoring to interest parents in the 
real meaning and purpose of art training in the 
public schools. A 
better understand- 
ing by the parents 
of the value of art 
education in life is 
the first avenue 
of approach. 
Unfortunately, 
generally speak- 
ing, when art 
training is sug- 
gested to the par- 
ents their minds 
are unconsciously 
directed to the 
work of the 


any way 





Mrs. 
6th Vice-President 
Lathrop tor. 


J. Stuart Moore 


painter and sculp- 
general 


The 
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public is not yet educated to the great value of 
such citizens in our midst. 
heard parents say, “I 
become an artist.” 


Many times I have 
don’t want my child to 
The fact that art study 
not necessarily mean such a goal does not enter 
into their 


1 
aoes 


minds. They do not stop to 


sider that fundamentally we are not for 


con- 
training 
all the children to become painters or sculptors 


However, if they stop to consider that a 
knowledge of harmonious color, form and de- 
sign, is constantly put to use in daily life, they 
must realize that every time they select an 


article of necessity or luxury, their choice is 


guided by standard in 


often the 


some which 


beauty is 
controlling element. This knowledge 
is just as essential to happy results as is the 
knowledge 


of food values in ordering a satisfy 


ing meal. 

Too 
yet been thoroughly aroused to the vital worth 
of art While it is 
the subjects taught in the elementary 
lum, in far 


many educational executives have not 


training. listed as one of 
urricu 
too places it receives the 
attention of a step-child. In the high schools 
it is not a required subject. 

people graduate 


many 


Every year young 


from our secondary schools 
who enter teacher training colleges or the uni- 
versity without any art 
basic or superficial. 
confronted with the 
pare to teach this 

subject, if 


are to 


understanding, either 
Here they are 


fact that they 


suddenly 
must pre- 


they 
enter the 
state educational 
system. The lim- 
ited amount of 
time permitted the 
grade teacher to 
this 
knowledge is as- 
tonishing. Often it 


is not 


acquire 


more, and 
frequently less, 
than 140 hours, or 
about 18 
hour days. 
teen 


eight- 
Eigh- 
eight-hour 
days to become 
proficient to lead 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


The following publishers of educational books have -representatives in California 


FIRM 


Allyn and Bacon.. 
American Book Company 
D. Appleton and Company 


P. Blakiston’s Son and Company 


California School Book Depositary... 


The Century Company 
Funk and Wagnalls Company 


Ginn and Company 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
D. C. Heath and Company 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Henry Holt and Company es 
Harcourt, Brace and Company.......... 


Laurel Book Company. 
Laidlaw Brothers ..... 
Lyons and Carnahan 


The Macmillan Company 
Charles E. Merrill Company.. 
Nystrom and Company, A. J....... 


The Prang Company. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.. 


Rand McNally and Company................ 


Ronald Press Company 


Row, Peterson and Company............. 


Benj. H. Sanborn and Company......... 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Southwestern Publishing Company.... 


University Publishing Company 


D. Van Nostrand Company................ 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


World Book Company.......................... 


..B. F. Hemp, R. C. Hamilton...... 


..Charles B. McVey 


..G. H. Chilcote, George Babcock.... 


.4.K. Allen, F. Oliver, R. Loomis...... 


......F. E. Dunton 
...R. E. Laidlaw 


...E. C. Dudley 
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.4. A. Belford, Charles W. Beers 


...B. R. Morris 


.C. W. Roadman............ 


...Technical Book Company 


..Harr Wagner.... 
hls Bs FORE... 


REPRESENTATIVE ADDRESS 


560 Mission, S. 
121 2nd St., S. 
149 2nd St., S. 


.L. E, Armstrong 
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-Harr Wagner.... 149 New Montgomery, S. 


.E. G. Chandler 149 New Montgomery, S. 
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Selden C. Smith, E. F. Burrill, F. A. Rice, 
JO. Tattle (H.-A. Linscott,.L. A.)....<....45 2nd St, S. 
Mrs. FB. TAG OM I svc ces sccccesonis . 760 Market, S. 
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tcomcOle Howard, 5. 
149 New Montgomery, S. 
149 New Montgomery, S. 


.A. B. Mavity 
-Ranie Birkhead 


149 New Montgomery, S. 
149 New Montgomery, S. 
149 New Montgomery, S. 


..T. C. Morehouse, John H. Beers, C. E. 


Cave, F. E. Cobler, J. A. Ellsworth 
-Thomas P. Horn 149 New Montgomery, S. F 
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149 New Montgomery, S. 
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Fred T. Moore 
L. Osborne 
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Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 
upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest. 


New Year’s Greetings from the South 
N REVIEWING the year 1926, now passed 
into history, there is much to show that this 
has been a period of progress. The pendulum 
has swung past the low point of the arc and 
now on its way up. This gives us new hope 
and new courage. 

During 1926 has come a more comprehensive 
and discriminating view on the means of evalu- 
ating school results. The new emphasis is upon 
the best method of measuring and the best use 
of results. 

Another contribution of 1926 has been a 
clearer understanding on the part of the public 
as to what the schools are doing. 

The year 1927 gives promise of progress 
along these and other equally worthy lines. 

Adaptation of the work of high school stu- 
dents to their special needs, educational and 
vocational councilling, adult education, training 
for afflicted and handicapped children, citizen- 
ship and character education are all more clearly 
understood as a result of another year of study. 

Fortunately, progress in our educational pro- 
gram does not wholly depend upon constantly 
increasing expenditures of money. Reorganiza- 
tion of school machinery, simplification of pro- 
cedure and a wide expenditure of time and 
energy on part of teachers, will carry us far. 
Educational costs are high. We must plan 
that first things are put first and that each 
dollar is wisely spent.—A. R. CLiFTon, President 
C. T. A., Southern Section; City Superintendent 
of Schools, Monrovia, California. 

om . * 


Proposed Junior College Education 
So committee of the State Con- 
ference of Junior Colleges has suggested a 
revision of the Junior College Act which will 
incorporate the following ideas: 

1. Legislation providing for a joint union 
junior college, and providing for bonds. 
Providing a method of annexation of ter- 
ritory to an organized junior college dis- 
trict. 

Granting powers to the junior college 
board similar to those of the high school 
board. 


4. Making 21 years minimum age for admis 

sion of special students. 

Proper legislation should be made to stabilize 
the fund from which the junior colleges derive 
their appropriation. 

The elimination of the word “adjoining” 
would make it possible to accept students from 
other portions of the state. If this is not prac- 
tical, then a method of charging tuition should 
be legalized. Proper recognition should be 
given to the credits of junior college students 
entering the teachers’ colleges. The 
system is not just. 

The entrance requirements for our junior 
colleges are too low. A study of the records of 
three thousand junior college students shows 
a corresponding failure in the depart- 
ments of the junior college. Unless a student 
has done recommending work for four years in 
at least one high school department, or has 
done recommending work at least one-half of 
his high school subjects, taken in the upper 
division, he fails to do successful work in junior 
college. Maybe the above standard is too low 
but we find that if a student can do successful 
work in a single department of junior college, 
it is worthwhile to give him the opportunity to 
so find himself.—W. L. Grascock, District Super- 
intendent San Mateo Union High School and Junior 
College District. 


present 


same 


* * * 


A New Rural School 

N southern Sutter County the Sutter Basin 
| Company, representing the Armour interests 
of Chicago, has engineered one of the largest 
and finest reclamation and development projects 
in California, including thousands of acres of 
the rich delta land between the Sacramento and 
Feather Rivers. The colony is made up of intel- 
ligent, aggressive people from all sections of the 
United States, and is rapidly coming into its own 
as an agricultural community. Naturally such a 
company and its constituents place education as 
a fundamental feature of their project. 

It was my pleasure to attend and participate 
in the dedication program of the recently-con- 
structed school and community house at Robins, 
the commercial center of the Sutter Basin. 
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It is a frame, stuccoed building consisting of 
two class rooms, a principal’s office and library, 
an auditorium to accommodate 300, with a stage, 
and a kitchen, and modern furniture and sani- 
tary arrangements. The building is so planned 
and constructed that its enlargement as need 
demands will be simple. The building is lighted 
and heated by electricity, and its appointments 
throughout are such as to make it a credit to 
any community. There are already 49 children 
enrolled who, with the teachers, have the priv- 
ilege of being the “first school” in the Basin. 
The speakers extended congratulations to the 
audience which filled the auditorium, as well as 
to the trustees and the county officials and to 
the school itself. The history of the organiza- 
tion of the district in the face of many obstacles 
and legal complications was given. The import- 
ance of the school as a community center, the 
boon of the modern consolidated school, and the 
relationship of the elementary school to high 
school and the junior college, were emphasized. 
The social program which followed, was a char- 
acteristic and fitting demonstration of the spirit 
of an up-to-date rural community in Northern 
California—Cree T. Work, Principal Yuba City 
Union High School, Yuba City, California. 
* * * 


New Year Greetings 
APPY NEW YEAR to each and every one 
from the teachers of the Northern Section. 
May the New Year be one of happy achieve- 
ment and of inspiration.—ELizABETH HUGHEs, 
President Northern Section, C. T. A., Oroville, 


California. 
>= * > 


The Glenn County Episode 
ROUBLE that we have experienced in our 
county with the county treasurer dates back 

four or five years, and has assumed different 
angles at different times. The most recent diffi- 
culty arose over the interpretation of Subdivi- 
sion Eight of Section 1858 of the Political Code. 
This Section of the Code provides that when 
a school district is temporarily out of funds that 
it is the duty of the treasurer to transfer or 
loan from any fund not immediately needed, 
sums of money, limited by law, to the school 
district in question. 

Our county treasurer has refused to obey this 
law, setting up as his excuse that he believes it 
to be unconstitutional. We have had a decision 
from our Superior Court upholding the consti- 
tutionality of this law, but the treasurer has 


taken an appeal to the Supreme Court in this 
matter. 
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The high school districts are temporarily out 
of money, in their salary funds. As a conse- 
quence, when their salary orders were presented 
for payment the treasurer refused to pay same. 
He claimed that I should register the orders, 
under the provision of Section 1543A. Acting 
upon the advice of our district attorney, I have 
refused to register school orders when there 
is money available for transfer by the county 
treasurer. When some of the high school teach- 
ers could not obtain their salaries, the high 
school trustees decided the best way to bring 
the matter forcibly to the attention of the 
people, generally, was to close the high schools 
for a few days. The teachers did not “strike” 
in the generally accepted meaning of the term, 
but with the full consent and approval of the 
trustees refused to teach for a few days until 
some solution of the matter was had. 

It was finally decided that one of the teachers, 
Will M. Fawcett of the Orland High School, 
should bring an action against the county treas- 
urer, which we hope will settle the matter. 
Therefore a writ of mandate was issued out of 
the Appellate Court at Sacramento, directing 
the county treasurer to appear before the 
tribunal on November 10th, to show cause why 
he should not transfer funds in accordance with 
the law. The matter came up before the Appel- 
late Court, and on motion of the defendant’s 
attorneys that the case be submitted on briefs, 
Judge Finch, presiding justice of the Appellate 
Court has given them five days in which to 
submit such briefs. 

We are hoping to get a decision from the 
Appellate Court on the constitutionality of the 
law first referred to, P. C. Sect. 1858, Subd. 8. 
As soon as we have a decision in the matter I 
shall let you know about it—S. M. CuHaney, Su- 
perintendent Glenn County Schools, Willows. 


* * * 


School Purchases in Monterey County 


ONTEREY COUNTY has a most efficient 

and thorough-going Purchasing Depart- 
ment, which handles practically all school sup- 
plies as well as supplies for other departments 
of the county government. There are not more 
than five or six schools in the county that are 
not purchasing their supplies through the pur- 
chasing agent. 

As a result of this our schools are getting all 
of their supplies and materials at bed rock prices. 
The system works most efficiently, and econom- 
ically and I should say, is entirely satisfactory 
in every way.—JAMEs G. Force, Superintendent of 
Schools, Salinas, Monterey County, California. 
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Here are the very records 
you need... all Orthophonic 


Frog and Mouse (2) The Tailor 
and the Mouse (3) The Frog He 


Bow-Wow (2) Song of the Cricket 
(3) Good Morning (4) A True 
Story (5) My Pony. GREEN. 


You have accepted the power of living 
music. Accepted its beauty, its psy- 
chology, its infinite advantage over 
printed texts of strange bars and clefs 
when the child-mind is not yet ready for 
bars and clefs. Now—the very records 
you need for your day-by-day work are 
all Orthophonic. Pure of sound! 
Rhythms, Mother Goose songs, frag- 
ments of melody of the masters, livingly 
reproduced for those very small listeners 
as is Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
for world critics! 

Here is music the child can love and 
understand. Simple, tone-pure! C, A, 


Primary Songs 
and Piano. 
ski) 


a-Wooing Go. GREEN. 


net and 
(Schubert) 
Adantino 

Piano. 


No. 19830, 75c Celesta and 


ture (von Suppé) Two Cornets 
Serenata (Moszkow- 
Violin and Piano. 
ella (Mendelssohn) Flute, Clari- 
Piano. 
Cello 
(Thomas) 
Evening Bells 
Bells. 


Fullerton, head of Department of 
Music at State ‘Teacher’s College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, in a daily program for your 
help, uses these Victor Orthophonic 
Records exclusively. ‘This program is 
now an accepted guide in rural schools. 
Our book, “Music Appreciation with 
the Victrola for Children,” is the stand- 
ard course for the elementary grades. 
The illustrating records are all being 
remade Orthophonically. Tear out this 
partial list of the Victor Orthophonic 
Records for your pupils——and fold it 
in your purse, to ask for these records in 
any store selling Victor products, 


Run, Run, Run 
Jumping (Gurlitt) (3) 
Game _ (Gurlitt) + 
Ballet (Jadassohn). 

Cradle Song 1 (Brahms) (2) Waltz 
and Piano. (Brahms) (3) Waltz 
Oboe and 
(Kullak) 
Elfin Dance 


Taran- 


No. 20162, 75c 


(Concone) 
Running 


W aitz 


(Brahms) vicTOR ORCHESTRA. 


The Fiddle Song (2) Dancing 
Song (3) The Bee (4) The Clock 
(5) Who Has Seen the Wind. 
GREEN. 

My Old Dan (2) Honk! Honk! 
(3) Cradle Song (4) Soldier Boys 
(5) Wing Foo (6) The Zoo. 


) 
GREEN. — No. 19831, 75c 


Melodies and Instrumental 
Combinations for Children 


Rock-a-Bye, Baby Violin. Sweet 
and Low (Barnby) Violin. Lullaby 
(Brahms) Viola. Adeste Fideles 
(Portugal) Bells. First Nowell 
Trombone Solo. Nazareth. 


No. 20174, 75c 


Waltz (Brahms) Two Clarinets 
and Piano, Light Cavalry Over- 


(Grieg) Flute and Piano. 
No. 20079, 75c 


Serenade (d’Ambrosio) Oboe. 
Valse Brilliante Op 34, No. 2 
(Chopin) Viola and Violin. Noc- 
turne (Chopin) Clarinet and 
Flute. Waltzing Doll (Poldini) 
Celeste Solo. Canzonetta (Men- 
delssohn) String Quartet. Waltzer 
(Hummel) Piano Duet. JA Pleas- 
ant Way (Kullak) Woodwind 


Quintet. No. 20161, 75c 


Rhythms 


Of a Tailor and a Bear (Mac- 
Dowell) (2) The Wild Horseman 
(Schumann) VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 
Spinning Song (Kullak) (2) The 
Little Hunters. vicTOR ORCHESTRA, 


No. 20153, 75c 


Beautiful things just to hear! 


Gavotte (Beethoven) KREISLER. 
Menuet (Bach) KREISLER. 

No. 1136, $1.50 
Glow: Worm — Idyll 
VICTOR SALON ORCHESTRA. 

No. 19758, 75c 
To a Water-Lily (MacDowell) 
To a Wild Rose (MacDowell 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

No. 1152, $1.50 
Humoresque (Dvorak) vENETIAN 
TRIO. Berceuse from “Jocelyn” 
(Godard) VENETIAN TRIO. 

No. 20130, 75c 
Le Cynge (Saint-Saéns) casas. 
Moment Musical (Schubert 


CASALS. No. 1143, $1.50. 


(Lincke ) 


The Educational Department 


Victor TALKING MACHINE Co. 


CAMDEN, New Jersey, U.S. A, 








RICHARD J. WERNER 


ICHARD J. WERNER, State Commis- 

sioner of Secondary Schools, requires no 
introduction to California school people. His 
effective work as State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Instruction took him to all parts of the 
state. Mr. Werner brings to his new work a 
pleasing personality, an earnest purpose, and a 
wide range of educational experience and con- 
tact. 


His exemplary record includes the following: 
lecturer in education, Stanford University, sum- 
mer, 1926; lecturer in education, 
University of California, sum- 
mer, 1924-25-26; State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Instruction, 
September 1, 1923, to October 
15, 1926; assistant in education, 


University of California, June, 
1922, to September 1, 1923; 
principal Esparto Union High 


School, August, 1919, to June, 
1922; United States Army (11 
months in France) private, ser- 
geant, first sergeant, lieutenant 
in command of company, March, 
1918, to July, 1919; assistant in 
chemistry, Oregon Agricultural 
College, September, 1916-18. 
Mr. Werner holds Master’s Degree, 


Uni- 
versity of California; Bachelor’s Degree, Oregon 
Agricultural College, and graduated from the 
Los Angeles elementary and high schools. 


He has the confidence and best wishes of 
his host of friends throughout the Pacific Coast. 


* * * 


California State Board of Education 


RTHUR J. BROWN, editor of the Evening 
Telegram, San Bernardino, has been ap- 
pointed by retiring Governor Richardson as a 
member of the State Board of Education, to 
succeed Florence J. O’Brien of Chico, resigned. 
Mr. Brown will fill the unexpired term of 
Mr. O’Brien, who resigned in order to be re- 
appointed to a four-year term. After Mr. 
O’Brien resigned recently, he was again named 
to serve for a four-year term in place of E. P. 
Clarke of Riverside, whose term expired. 
Arthur J. Brown will bring to the Board of 
Education ripe experience, a wide educational 
viewpoint, intense interest in child welfare and 
an earnest desire to keep the schools of Cali- 
fornia up to the highest standard and free from 
domination of politicians of both the educa- 
tional and professional type,” says the retiring 
Governor. 
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California State Teachers’ Association 
100 Per Cent Enrollment 


P TO this date the secretaries of the several] 
sections of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation have reported the following schools as 
100 per cent enrollment in the C. T. A. for the 
calendar year 1927; this in addition to lists pre- 
viously published. See pages 676, 674, 585. 
Bay Section 
The following schools (Nov. 23, 1926) are 
100 per cent C. T. A. for the year 1927. These 
are only the schools which have been forwarded 
to us; there are doubtless other 
100 per cent schools in the Bay 
Section: Berkeley: 
Cragmont 
Emerson 
Hillside 
Jefferson 
John Muir 
Le Conte 
Lincoln 
Longfellow 
McKinley 
Oxford 
Thousand Oaks 
University Elementary 
Washington 
Whittier Willard Jr. High 


Napa High School of Napa. 
Washington Union High of Centerville. 
Lincoln School and Emerson School of Lodi 
Part Time High School and Commodore 
Sloat School of San Francisco. 
Piedmont City Schools all 100 per cent. Their 
school department is listed as follows: 
Frank C. Havens Wildwood 
Egbert W. Beach Piedmont High 
Sonoma Valley Union High of Sonoma. 


Richmond City Schools all 100 per cent. Their 
school department is listed as follows: 


Fairmont Pullman Peres 
Harding Grant Richmond Union High 
Kensington Roosevelt Jr. High 
Kindergarten Stege 
Lincoln Nystrom Washington 

San Jose: 
College Park Longfellow 
Gardner Lowell 
Grant Part-Time 
Hawthorne Woodrow Wilson Jr.High 
Hester Theodore Roosevelt Jr. 
Horace Mann High 
Jefferson Washington 
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A BEAUTIFUL NEW SERIES 
Carpenter’s Journey (lub Travels 


The Foods We Eat........... oe ae 
The Clothes We Wear....... la al cae .76 
The Houses We Live In... 


Three delightful supplementary readers for the third, fourth and fifth grades. By 
means of a journey club a group of real children are taken on imaginary trips to many 
parts of the world to make the children acquainted with the sources and preparation of 
common articles of food, everyday and Sunday clothes, and the several kinds of dwellings 
and their furnishings all around the world. The books are written very entertainingly, 
and are beautifully illustrated, with many full-page colored illustrations and actual 
photographs taken by the author. The same six children appear in all three books, giving 
peculiar interest and unity to this charming presentation of the fundamental needs of 
food, clothing, and shelter. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


AN IDEAL NEW YEAR’S GIFT 


Music Stories for Girls and Boys 


BY 
DONZELLA CROSS 


FOR 
Every Girl and Boy in Your Intermediate Grades 


A TRIPLICATE CHANCE TO CORRELATE 


A New Year’s gift to your pupils. 
A delightful supplementary reader. 
3. A rare opportunity for teaching appreciation. 


i. 
be 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Stressing the Fundamentals in the 
Course of Study 
T. S. MacQuippy 
Superintendent of Schools, Watsonvill 
California 
MINHE old 


dead. 


controversy over fundamentals is 
No subjects other than those of un- 
doubted importance should have a place in the 
Course of Study. 


have not lost their value as two phases of in- 


Form and content, however, 
struction. Kant said, in effect, that form with 
out content is empty and content without form 
is blind. It is 


more 


Neither aspect can be neglected. 


the responsibility of the living teacher, 


than that of the dead text, to maintain the 
balance. 

The teacher should approach her task fully 
equipped with the 
impart this through the 


selected content. 


subject and 
medium of a _ well- 
Nor should she be satisfied 
until the child has a conscious mastery of form 


form of each 


as well as an appreciation of the content con- 
cerned. The test of education must be a grow- 
ing application of form to the content of living. 

Educators have set up many objectives, and 
and form 
This gives direction, but we 
more a 


a proper balance between content 
is a worthy one. 
which to 
Professor Julian Huxley, 


in defining the newer World Philosophy, has 


need even foundation upon 


base our objectives. 


given us a statement that may well be adopted 
by school men as a guiding principle. 
“Scientific Humanism” he calls the new phil- 
osophy, and further explains it as “basing our 
practice on the facts of science, advancing our 
knowledge by the methods of but 
adopting a humanistic scale of values, in which 


science, 


both the limitations and the highest potentiali- 
ties of the human spirit are taken into account.” 


* * * 


San Jose Junior High Schools 
Ss. JOSE has recently erected two new 
junior high school buildings that we hope 


are real “plants.” Seven months 
1 


hese buildings. 


were spent 


in the planning of t Representa- 
tives of the superintendent’s office visited prac- 
tically every new school building in the state 
of California besides many school buildings in 
the east. 

A tentative school program was written and 
The teachers were 
then consulted in order to find out what tools 
they needed to 
three 
teacher committees. 


definite objectives set up. 


Some 
consultation with 


meet these objectives. 


months were spent in 
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Today San Jose has two buildings that stand 
as a monument to the thoughtful and careful 
planning of the teaching body. Adequate stor 
age in all rooms, adequate provision for teacher 
study and work, splendid auditoriums, good 
gymnasiums, good library facilities, good sci 
ence rooms, well-planned administrative units, 
are all a part of what the teachers planned. 

Che ideas of the teachers were transplanted 
into working requests by 
tendent of Schools, Fis aes 


Assistant Superin- 
Hill, Jr., and into 


concrete and_ steel by the architects and 


builders. 


San Jose does not claim to have the 


beautiful buildings in the state, but San Jose 


most 


does claim to have the most teachable build 


ings. — WALTER BacwHropt, Superintendent of 


Schools, San Jose, California. 


* 1* * 


California Rural Supervisors Association 
Annual Meeting 


NNUAL MEETING of the association was 

held at Lake Tahoe, October 4 to 8, in 
conjunction with the Superintendents’ Conven- 
Mrs. Ethel Ward, Shasta County, pre- 
sided. In attendance were: 


Mrs. Esther Kavanaugh, Imperial; Mrs. L 
Tyler, Imperial; Walter Bancroft, Modoc; T. C 
McDaniels, Monterey; Mrs. Eddie Ray Long. 
Tehama; Mrs. Crystal Brown, Stanislaus; Mrs. 
Stella Culp, Kings; Miss N. Pierce, Napa; Miss 
E. Rothlin, Lassen; Mrs. G. Vasche, Merced ; 
Mrs. Thomas, Merced; Ruth West, San Diego; 
Jack Byfield, Kern; Herbert Healey, Kern; Eva 
D. Edwards, San Bernardino; Beulah Hartman, 
San Bernardino; John G. Emel, San Diego; 
Mrs. Moorhead, Stanislaus; Esta Aulman, Tu- 
lare; Mrs. L. Eyraud, Kern; Lotta Harris, 
Kern; Mrs. Dexter, Stanislaus; Mrs. Alice 
Martin, Alameda; Jane Ward, Alameda; D. F 
Tuttel, Fresno; Melvin Neil, Los Angeles. 


tion. 


Helen Heffernan, Commissioner of Elemen- 
tary Schools submitted the following plan for 
the re-organization of the 
adopted, —1. 
organizations; 2. 


association, which 


was development of subsidiary 
establishment of a department 
of research; 3. appointment of standing com- 
mittees handling publicity; 4. 
membership; 5. 


legislation and 
an “exchange bulletin.” 

Chairmen were appointed for the different 
sections for organization at their C. T. A. Ses- 
Melvin Neil, Southern Section; Jack By- 
field, San Joaquin Valley; T. C. McDaniels, 
Bay Section; Mrs. Ethel Ward, Northern 
Section. 


sions: 


Mrs. R. L. Cardiff of Santa Cruz, Vice-presi- 
dent of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in charge of Extension, gave an ex- 
cellent talk on her work in the rural schools. 
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RURAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Dr. Jutian E. BuTrerwortH 


Has Just Been Published in Our 


RURAL EDUCATION SERIES 
Under the General Editorship of 
MABEL CARNEY 
This Book Is Divided in Four Parts 


Part 1—The Major Problems in American Rural Education and Point of View in Attack- 
ing Them. : 
Part 2—The Organization and the Administration of the Local School Unit 


Part 3—The Organization and Administration of the Higher Units 
Part 4—Financing Rural Education. 


List Price $1.60 


Other Volumes in the Series 
Rural Education, by Orville G. Brim............................ 
Rural School Management, by Ina G. Barnes 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 


The Holidays 


MEAN VACATION AND LIKEWISE CALL FOR AN 
EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS AND GOOD CHEER... 
MAY YOU SHARE THE MOST OF THE BEST! 


BUT DONT FORGET ABOUT NEXT SEMESTER 
AND THE NEW SCHOOL FURNITURE YOU'LL BE 
NEEDING. THEN GET IN TOUCH WITH 
HEADQUARTERS. THAT’S US. 


'w\Wentworth!'s) 


39 Second Street, San Francisco 


| Distributors for Library Bureau | School, Bank and Office Furniture 
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Learn-to-Study Readers 
OMPLAINT “Young people cannot read” 
is often heard. And too often this com- 

plaint is justified from the inability of students 

to interpret accurately the printed page. 


It is this difficulty that the authors of the 
“Learn to Study Readers” try to obviate. In 
this series of five books there is effective cor- 
relation of effort to develop the abilities neces- 
sary to intelligent comprehensive reading. 
Among the abilities which these books aim to 
develop are: (1) the ability to locate informa- 
tion; (2) to comprehend what is read; and (3) 
to so organize the data selected that it may be 
remembered and applied. 


The authors, Horn, Snedaker and Goody- 
koontz, are all educators of experience and 
experts in the field covered by their authorship. 


These readers, published by Ginn and Com- 
pany, are carefully graded and are of the work 
type. Starting with the child in the first grade 
he is trained to get the thought of what he 
reads. The drills after each lesson provide 
for testing the children’s comprehension by 
questions, exercises, and numerous. other 
devices. 

. + * 


Science Magazine for Schools 
CIENCE NEWS-LETTER, 
suitable for classroom use, is now being 
issued weekly by Science Service, the institu- 
tion for the popularization of science estab- 
lished at Washington, D. C. It appears in 
novel form in that each article is automatically 
indexed. Since articles are printed on only one 
side of the paper, each item can be easily 
clipped out for filing or posting on the bulletin 
board. 


a magazine 


The latest information of authentic scientific 
developments is put in compact and compre- 
hensible form. Technical topics are treated in 
non-technical terms. Besides giving a survey 


of contemporary achievements, the News-Letter 
brings to light interesting incidents from scien- 
tific history and biography of all ages. 

New books and important articles in period- 
icals are reviewed. The men and women who 
are making modern science are presented in 
portraits and personal sketches. 


Current Trend in Geography Teaching 
COMPARISON of the geography text 
used by the present-day school child and 

that used a generation ago reveals striking dif- 

ferences both in subject-matter and presentation. 

While the emphasis was then on fact material, 

now the human element is stressed. 


In order to offer some quantitative proof of 
this change, a study was recently undertaken at 
the San Francisco State Teachers College with 
the assistance of the physiography class. This 
study consisted of a careful analysis of the 
content of two standard texts with the purpose 
of obtaining some statement regarding the 
amount of material of a purely physiographic 
quality; i. e., material dealing directly with such 
topics as erosive and earth processes, climatol- 
ogy, tides, and natural physiographic features. 
In other words, statistics were gathered regard- 
ing such material as was presented in the old 
way, without the human element. The two 
texts selected are used in California schools: 
Humane Geography, J. Russell Smith (Book 11, 
1921) and Advanced Geography, McMurray and 
Parkins (Book 11, 1922). 


Results show that the subject-matter in the 
first named text is only about five per cent of 
strictly physiographic character, while in the 
second case the percentage is slightly less than 
eight. This is indeed a remarkable change for 
the better, when compared to the old-fashioned 
“pure fact” text, where little attempt was made 
to bring out the human bearing of the material. 
—Car.os S. Munopt, San Francisco State Teachers 
College. 


7 * * 


Beginning Music 

USIC in the Kindergarten and First Grade 

is the title of a 17-page mimeograph re- 
port recently issued by the California Kinder- 
garten-Primary Association, Southern Sec- 
tion. Copies may be obtained from Mary Mer- 
ritt, Recording Secretary, 2741 De Soto Street. 
Long Beach, California. 

The report makes a comprehensive study of 
Kindergarten-Primary Music. It includes,— 
games for monotones; calls; song development; 
games, the foreign child; music appreciation;. 
lists of songs, and the bibliography. 
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WINSTON 


NEW! $cc taeers 
HOME FOLKS 


By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph.D. 


Professor of Economic Geography 
Columbia University 


Author of HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


This book presents a new way to begin the 
study of Geography. It tells, in delightful 
story form, how Jack Reed and his friends live 
in the city ,the country, and the town. Boys 
and girls will proceed from this study of local 
or home geography to the more formal study 
oi geography later with kindled interest. 


Theillustrations—there are more pictures in 
this geography thanin any other hook of sim- 
ilar purpose—are an integral part of the text. 


Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY- 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


Represented by 
W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery S8St., San Francisco 


FOR TS 


A GEOGRAPHY 


Brighten the Gray 
Winter Days 


ANUARY is a long month with no 

special days to break the everyday 
program. Drawing lessons are most 
welcome. They relate themselves to 
the other work and bring Winter 
beauty indoors, in landscape, sunsets, 
trees and Eskimo Land. 


Binney &% Smith Co.’s ““CRAYOLA” 
Wax Crayon is an old favorite which 
always meets every new educational 
need. That is why it is universally the 
child’s choice. The results obtained 
through ‘“‘CRAYOLA”’ make it also the 
teacher’s choice everywhere. 


Is your name on our Art Service 
Bureau mailing list? If not, send 
us your address, stating your 
official position. — 


SOND cme 


’ , 
41 East 4. 


The Study of the Globe 


is fascinating, either in the school or home. 
They are a necessity in the properly equipped 
school room and a source of satisfaction, pleas- 
ure and educational value in the home library. 


The study of the Globe is the only means by 


which a proper conception of relative sizes, 
locations, distances and countries can be ob- 
tained. It forms the only correct basis for the 
study of geography and its use is rapidly be- 
coming more general and systematized. 

Our Globes are strong, substantial, of correct 
shape, true revolving and well balanced. 

The maps are of the latest issue and perfectly 
fitted to the ball. They are protected by five 
coats of special globe varnish which is scratch- 
proof and water-proof. 

We have globes from $1.00 each for six-inch 
diameter, mounted on wire stand to the elab- 
orate article with eighteen inch ball, gold plated 


mountings, mahogany base, Colonial type, 
priced at $250.00. 


Special Catalog of Globes Sent Upon Request 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco 
1317 Van Ness Avenue, Fresno 
524 W. Washington Street, Phoenix, Ariz, 


6900 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 
343 Thirteenth Street, Oakland 
Box 685, Reno, Nev. 
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New Rational Typewriting Series 

O ADAPT a book for for the particular 

school organization in which it is intended 
to be used and fully to meet the requirements 
of such a type of school is the plan adopted by 
the Gregg Publishing Company in bringing out 
five new books in the Rational Typewriting 
series. 

The following courses are provided for in the 
new series: The Junior High School, where the 
subject is taught either as a try-out or pre- 
vocational study or on a definite program which 
will prepare the student to enter the Senior 
High School without loss of time or interfering 
with his logical progress. The Senior High 
School presents a definite problem. Students 
coming from the Junior High School, in which 
they merely covered the keyboard technique, 
must be provided with a text book that picks 
up the work where it was left off. 

The private business school and schools‘ in 
which an intensive course, based on an entirely 
different organization, is also necessary. To 
provide for these different situations, the Gregg 
Publishing Company has just issued the Junior 
Rational Typewriting for Junior High Schools; 
the 1927 edition of New Rational for use in high 
schools and the New Rational Intensive Course 
for business schools. 

The Junior Rational is based on the well- 
known Rational theory, but the materials and 
plan of the lessons are adapted perfectly to the 
purpose of the course—pre-vocational, or as a 
definite step in the student’s skill development 
looking toward professional use of typing. 

The book is so planned that no matter at what 
point the student drops the course he has still 
received a definite training that will be of value. 
The purpose of this book is to train the student 
to use the typewriter as a tool. It is wholly 
non-vocational. At the same time it is so organ- 
ized that it articulates with the second semester 
work in the Senior High School. 


* * * 


Index to Sierra Educational News for 
1926 

OLLOWING the practice inaugurated last 

year, the annual index to the Sierra Educa- 
tional News will not be published as a part of 
the magazine but will be printed as a separate 
bulletin. The index of subjects and authors 
has grown rapidly in recent years and reflects 
the general growth of the magazine as a whole. 
Anyone who binds his copies of the magazine 
and who wishes an index for the bound 1926 
volume, may have one upon request. Indices 
for 1925, 1924, 1923 are also available. 


A New Music Device 

NTOLD thousands of American children 

are struggling with “piano lessons.” Their 
squirming legs dangle helplessly from the mercy 
seat! Their unhappy fingers painfully pick at 
the keys! Any device that will assist in the 
learning of the fundamentals and that can shed 
sunshine upon the tortured soul of youth is 
worthy of careful consideration. 

The New Way Music Education Company 
(1110 Grant Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri) 
has recently issued a number of interesting 
devices. One of these is the New Way Key- 
board and Staff Reader. This is a large tablet 
of thin metal, suitably printed and _ slotted, 
and with a series of movable buttons indicating 
the notes of several octaves. By means of this 
board, which has the zestful appearance of a 
game, may be taught the key names, names 
of lines and spaces and their reciprocal rela- 
tions. The pupil learns not only to read accu- 
rately and rapidly but to play what is read. 

The relation of staff and keyboard is made so 
clear by means of the sliding lettered buttons 
that the pupil rarely mistakes keyboard location 
of staff degrees in actual playing. Furthermore 
the board provides a simple, practical means 
of teaching sharps and flats, scale construction, 
chord and interval building and reading. 

The New Way company also makes several 
other devices, including a time value indicator, 
a wall board, practice pads, and degree cards, 
all of interest and help to music teachers and 
pupils—V. MacC. 

a 


Course of Study for Atypical Classes 
Sin FRANCISCO public schools have pub- 

lished in bulletin form a valuable and inter- 
esting course of study for atypical classes. The 
author is Nellie V. Eager, Assistant Director 
of Atyipcal classes of the San Francisco School 
Department. Although an atypical class teacher 
must be trained in such a way, states Superin- 
tendent J. M. Gwinn in a foreword, that will 
allow her to bear the greatest responsibility in 
subject matter, still the teachers of atypical 
classes throughout the country are asking for 
a definite outline of activities and subjects which 
have been accomplished in the teaching of these 
children. 

Of particular interest in this curriculum are 
the sections dealing with nature study, sense 
training, health education, corrective speech, and 
industrial work. The pamphlet closes with these 
pregnant words—“‘When you have ttried all 
methods with a child and they have failed, don’t 
give up, try some more.” 
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Work-Type Reading 








The new methods and content for 
Intermediate Grades advocated by 
the National Committee on Read- 


ing are fully exemplified only in 


THE STUDY READERS 


(Walker-Parkman-Summy) 


Years Three to Six 
Teacher’s Manuals 





THE STUDY READERS teach and 
drill the separate habits which develop 
intelligent reading, and definitely apply 
them to the study of other school subjects. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 


for good health 


Leslie Iodized Salt makes up for the lack 
of iodine in food that is the direct cause 
of goitre. Ask your grocer for the best— 
Leslie Iodized Salt. 


a ALAA 


























California Representative: 
THOMAS P. HORN 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


Leslie-California Salt Company 
San Francisco 








Roller Shade 


Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


NOW IN SESSION 


Day—Evening—Saturday Morning Classes 
in 
Art Education (Teachers’ Training)—Fine 
Arts, Industrial and Commercial 
Arts and Crafts 





DEGREES CONFERRED 


This school welcomes men and women 
who wish to follow one or more single 
courses during one or more terms in any 
given art or craft. 


COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


i 
20th SPRING TERM 
} 
| 
| 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 
ANNUALLY 
Catalog E-3 on request 
F. H. MEYER, Director 


Are Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
" 








| 
The Draper Sanitary 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
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UNITED STATES—Its past and present. By 
Henry W. Elson, formerly Professor of History, 
Ohio University. 600 pages. Profusely illus- 
trated. Color plates and color maps. Amer- 
ican Book Company. 1926. 

Professor Elson is already generally known 
through his “Modern Times and the Living 
Past.” His present history of the United States 
adds another worthy and comprehensive text 
to the congeries of standard volumes in this 
field. In addition to the carefully-arranged 
main subject matter in each chapter, there are 
colorful “side-talks” in smaller type; also groups 
of lesson helps. 

The sections of the text that are particularly 
commendable are those which deal with the 
rise of the common people in their blundering, 
though often, apparently blind, gropings 
toward better and more abundant life. The 
illustration on page 366 of the Lincoln log cabin 
is emblematic of the enshrinement, in the hearts 
of the American people, of their loyal pioneer 
beginnings. 

The volume begins with the awakening of 
Europe and swings through to the regimes of 
Harding and Coolidge. The typographic stand- 
ards are high. The book measures well up to 
the careful requirements of the great company 
which has produced it—V. MacC. 

* ~ * 

THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY— 
Advanced edition. Edited by William Dodge 
Lewis, Henry Seidel Camby and Thomas Kite 
Brown. 1,220 pages. Colored plates, 3,000 in- 
lustrations. Atlas of the world in colors. The 
John C. Winston Company. 1926. List price, 
$2.64. 

The Winston people have accomplished one 
of the great dictionary achievements of our age. 
The present Advanced Edition was preceded by 
two others—the intermediate and the primary,— 
that are equally distinguished in their respective 
fields. The Advanced Edition marks a new 
high level in excellence of typography, richness 
of materials, and clarity of definition. 

The vocabulary is reputed to be the largest 
The 
in large bold-faced type. 
From a mechanical standpoint the book satis- 
fies the eye and hand alike, as it is easy to 
manipulate and pleasing to study. 

This dictionary is unusually rich in the words 
of modern science, industry and commerce. It 
fits the working needs of modern life. It is 
bound to have a tremendous sale in high 
schools, junior high schools, colleges, as well 
as for general reference use. The appendixes 
include many unusual features. 


of any dictionary of small size or purpose. 


words defined are 


For example, 


EDUCATIONAL 


News 


several pages are devoted to the alphabet of 

the International Phonetic Association. Signs 

and symbols are treated at length and in a 

very practical way. The tables of weights, 

measures, and standards are distinguishably 
modern and cosmopolitan. 

The lists of names of persons and places are 
unusually extensive for a volume of this size. 
Indeed the makers of this dictionary, which 
weighs scarcely 3% pounds, have packed into it 
an incredible amount of meaty material. For 
example, the full page plate on page 579 gives 
the stories of the American railway locomotive 
in a most graphic and illustrative manner. It 
is a great book—V. MacC. 

Se. a 

INSECTS OF WESTERN NORTH AMERICA— 
A manual and textbook for students in colleges 
and universities and a handbook for county, 
state, and federal entomologists and agricul- 
turists, as well as for foresters, farmers, gar- 
deners, travelers, and lovers of mature. By 
E. O. Essig, associate professor of Entomology, 
University of California. 1045 pages. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. The Macmillan Company. 
1926. 

This standard reference manual, the work 
of a distinguished California scientist, should be 
a part of the working equipment of every school 
wherein biology, zoology, or entomology are 
taught. It is an authoritative monograph of 
the insect life of Western North America. 

Into it have been brought the findings of 
modern research in entomology. The illustra- 
tions are abundant and good. The literary style 
is distinctly above that common in works of this 
character and is replete with genuine human 
interest elements. 

Life histories are given for all important 
species. The economic aspects of the subject 
are properly emphasized. The taxonomic ar- 
rangement is admirable. Essig’s handbook will 
have a long life of useful service —V. MacC. 

- = & 

THE CHILDREN’S OWN BOOK OF LETTERS 
AND STORIES—By Maud Burbank Harding. 
221 pages. Marshall Jones Company, Bosten, 
Massachusetts. 1926. $1.75. 

A volume of English composition built around 
actual letters and stories written by boys and 
girls in Grades Four to Seven, inclusive, of the 
Woodward School, Boston, in which Miss 
Harding teaches. The sections include letters, 
short stories, descriptions, plays, and poems, 
book reviews, vocabulary building, and punctu- 
ation. The noteworthy feature of the volume 
is its constructive recognition of the creative 
abilities of children. 
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Your1927 Vacation 
Plan It Now 


Less than $10 a day will take you 
to six foreign countries and 
New York 


Live the romance of the Spanish Amer- 
icas this summer. Spend 28 restful days 
of pure delight cruising on a palatial 
Panama Mail liner to Mexico, Central 
America, the Canal Zone, Cuba and on 
to New York. 


Here is a trip that gives you the rest 
and relaxation you seek, new interests and 
new thrills. <A trip with seven never-to- 
be-forgotten visits ashore to picturesque 
and historic Manzanillo, Mexico; San Jose 
de Guatemala, Guatemala City; Acajutla, 
La Libertad, City of Salvador, Salvador; 
Corinto, Nicargua; Balboa, Cristobal and 
historic old Panama. A trip that gives 
you two days in the Canal Zone, that 
permits you to see the great Panama 
Canal by daylight. 

Every cabin on a Panama Mail liner is 
an outside one. Each has an electric fan, 
and there is a comfortable Simmons bed 
for every passenger (no berths or bunks). 
The Panama Mail is world-famous for its 
food, service and entertainment of its pas- 
sengers. The sister ships Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Colombia were specially built 
for tropical service. Broad of deck, per- 
fect in ventilation, they afford every op- 
portunity for rest and relaxation. There 
are deck games, salt water swimming tank, 
orchestra for dancing and a fine library. 


Go East by Panama Mail 


and return by rail (or vice versa) for as 
little as $380. The cost is less than $10 
a day for minimum first-class passage, in- 
cluding bed and meals on steamer. (This 
price does not include berth and meals on 
trains.) Vacation sailings from San Fran- 
cisco June 11, July 9, July 30, August 20; 
from Los Angeles June 13, July 11, Au- 
gust 1, August 22. Westward from New 
York June 4, June 25, July 16, August 13. 


For illustrated booklets and further details 
write 
THE PANAMA MAIL 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


No. 2 Pine Street, San Francisco 
548 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
10 Hanover Square, New York 


Come to 


HAWAII 


This Summer 


... you'll have a glorious ocean voyage, meet 
new people doing new things, wave goodby 
to nerves and forget you were ever -tired. 


You’ll laugh, play and live! 


3-Week Inclusive Tours 
$278.50 and Up 


...according to ship and shore accommoda- 
tions selected. Frequent sailings on splendidly 
equipped liners. For full information and 
booklet, address 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


517 So. Spring Street - Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone V Andike 2421 


For a taste of ocean travel joys sail on the Harvard 
or Yale. Four sailings weekly from San Diego, 
San Francisco and Los cAngeles. 1002 


PLAN 
YOUR 
SUMMER 
VACATION 
NOW! 


A TOUR 
OF 
EUROPE! 


Plan next summer’s vacation now. Hun- 
dreds of happy men and women, teachers 
and others have traveled through Europe 
with us. We can show you their letters. 
For next summer we offer SPAIN in 
addition to a revised grand tour through 
Europe. Write now for illustrated book- 
let, larger and better than ever. 


Address 


The Clark-Son Tours 


Venice California 
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SOUTH AMERICA—A Supplementary Geogra- 
phy. By James Franklin Chamberlain, formerly 
president of the State Normal School at Silver 
City, New Mexico, and Arthur Henry Cham- 
berlain, formerly professor of education, Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California, 212 
pages. The 
Company. 
The supplementary 

geographical readers on “The Continents and 

Their People” comprise six handsome volumes 

as follows,—North South America, 

Europe, Asia, Oceania and Africa. First issued 

in 1913, the volumes have had wide and steadily 


Profusely illustrated. Macmillan 
1926. 


Chamberlain series of 


America, 


increasing popularity and have come to be gen- 
erally recognized as basic assets in a well-organ- 
Modern schools make available to 
their pupils an abundance of interesting reading 


ized school. 


material. 
The notable features of the present revision 


of the volume on South America are: (1) 
material has been brought thoroughly up-to- 
date; (2) discussion of recent developments, 


such as the Tacna-Arica affair and the develop- 


ment of oil in Venezuela; (3) special chapters 


on great industries, such as cacao, nitrates, 
coffee, petroleum; (4) descriptions of the ap- 
pearance and life of great South American 


cities such as Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro; 
(5) discussion of our commercial interests in 
South America; (6) discussion of the work of 
the Pan-American Union; (7) chapter of prob- 
lems that test the pupil’s memory and use of 
what he has read; (8) entirely new illustrations. 

The world war and the chronic disturbances 
in Russia and China have focussed public at- 
tention upon countries other than South Amer- 
ica. Nevertheless, great changes 
transpiring in the lands to the 
Since the 


have been 
South of us. 
been a tremendous 
increase in the commerce between United States 
and South The 
edition is and 


war there has 


American countries. revised 


particularly significant timely. 
The illustrations have been brought up-to-date, 
enlarged, and are entirely new. The chapters 
of special note are those dealing with the cacao 
industry of Ecuador; a visit to a coffee fazenda; 
the “liquid gold” of Venezuela; and the Pan- 
American Union. A concluding chapter out- 
lines projects upon South America—V. MacC. 
* ~ x 
FURTHER NONSENSE VERSE AND PROSE— 
By Lewis Carroll. Edited by Langford Reed. 
Illustrated by H. M. Bateman. 118 pages. D. 
Appleton and Company. $2.00. 
A collection of humorous writings, classified, 
annotated, and by a comprehensive 
biographical and analytical survey of Carroll 


preceded 
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and his work. A whimsical and quipish book 
* * * 

FIRST LESSONS IN LEARNING TO STUDY— 
Pupil’s edition. Horn-Cutright-Horn. 
in the second semester of the first year. Ginn 
& Company. 1926. Pupil’s edition, 64 cents 
Teacher’s edition, 72 cents. 

* * ad 

SCRAP-BASKET SAM AND OTHER STORIES 
—By Elizabeth Boyle. Pictures by Dorothy 
Lake Gregory. 82 p., il. color plates. Happy 
Hour Series. Rand McNally Company. 1926 
A happy little gift book for boys and girls, 

merry with color, and choice in its humorous 

stories. Ee 

OUR TIMES. THE UNITED STATES 1900-1925. 
—I. The Turn of the Century. By Mark Sul 


For use 


livan. 630 pages. Many plates and illustra 
tions. Fourth printing. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
1926. $5.00. 


x * x 


MAIDA’'S LITTLE SCHOOL—By Inez Haynes 
Irwin. Frontispiece by Eleanor Gottheil. 246 
pages. The Viking Press, New York. 1926. 
$1.50. * * ™ 

HORSES, NOW AND LONG AGO—By Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell, author of “The Here and 
Now Story Book,” with maps and drawings by 
the author, and with many photographs. 353 p. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, 1926. 

For children from eight to twelve years of 
age this delightful history of the horse has been 
prepared. Each story is prefaced by a descrip- 
tion of its setting and is followed by appropriate 
poems and ballads. 

*x * * 

THE ADVENTURE OF MAN—By F. Crossfield 
Happold, University of Cambridge, England. 
260 ~p. Many illus. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1926. 

A brief history of the world, well illustrated, 
frugal of detail, and setting forth the evolution 
of mankind. The first pictures in the book are 
of pterodactyls, the last, of aeroplanes. This 
symbolizes the sweep of the ages. It is a worthy 
text. ee me 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK OF INVENTION 

—By T. C. Bridges. 297 pages. Color plates 

and black and white illustrations. Little, Brown 

& Company. 1926. $2.00. 

This is the sort of book that a boy or girl 
picks up for casual examination and remains 
to read with fascinated eyes. The stories of 
inventions are told with such vividress and 
clarity that interest is held at a high level. Mr. 
Bridges traces the evolution of man’s inventive 
faculty, from earthen-pots to X-rays. 
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SAVE your valuable energy! 


CHEAP PENS or worn pens make the difficult art of 
teaching penmanship uselessly hard. 


You can have your pupils use pens that smooth 
the teaching process—pens that eliminate every 
unnecessary obstacle to your instruction! 

Let us send you free samples of these wonderful 
Esterbrook school pens. After you try them you will 
insist that your pupils use them. Esterbrooks will 
help you get the best results. Esterbrooks actually 
save your valuable energy. 

When you write, address Dept.G-1 —and ask for 
samples of Esterbrook school pens. 


ESTERBROOK PEN M’F’G Co., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


} 
‘ 
) 
} 
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A PRECISION TOOL 
THAT STANDS THE 
GAFF OF SHOP USE! 


Only the highest grade of material 
coupled with the most modern design 
goes into Little Giant Woodworking 
Equipment. And they are guaranteed 
FOREVER against defects, so great is 
our confidence in the products of our 
engineers. 

Little Giant Lathes are the last word in 
modern design and safety of operation— 
suitable for vocational schools as well as 
the shop. 


2 Little Giant 
May we send you further details? = Motor Headstock Lathe 


For oa 


( " MANKATO, MINN. 
Se California Distributors: SPINNER-DEIST CORPORATION 
631 South Spring Street Los Angeles 








California Bird Books 


Prepared by H. C. Bryant 


California Fish and Game Commission 
Berkeley 


GENERAL READING 
Allen, Glover M. 


1905. Birds and their attributes (Marshall Jones 
Co., a 338 p. 1 col. pl. il. 
Baskett, J. 
1897. a of the birds (D. Appleton & Co., 


New York), XXIX,” 263 p. il. 
Beebe, C. W. 
1906. The bird, its form and function (H. Holt 
& Co., New York), 507 p. il 
Chapman, Frank M. 
1916. Travels of birds (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York), 159 p. il. 
Finley, W. L. 


1907. American birds (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York), 272 p., 127 figs. in text. 
Ingersoll, Ernest 


1916. Primer of bird study 
author), 24 p., il. 
ing Co., New York. 

Keeler, C. A. 

1907. Bird notes afield (Paul Elder & Co., 

Francisco), 226 p., 15 il. 
Torrey, F. B. 


(published by the 
(James Kempster Print- 


San 


1913. Field days in California (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co., Boston), 247 p. 9 pls. 
Weed, C. M. and Dearborn, N. 


1916. Birds in their relations to man (2nd ed., 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philad’phia), 470 p. il. 


REFERENCE WorkKS 


Dawson, William Leon 

1923. The birds of California. 
tion. (South Moulton Co., San Diego), 4 
vols. 2140 p., 48 col. pls. 16 photogravures, 
32 duotone pls., 44 drawings and over 1100 
halftones. 

Henshaw, H. W. 

1919. The book of birds (National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C.), 213 p. il. in 
color. 

Knowlton, F. H. 

1919. Birds of the 

York), 


Booklovers edi- 


world (H. Holt & Co., 
873 p., il. 


New 


Hanp Books FoR IDENTIFICATION 
Bailey, F. M. 


1902. Handbooks of birds of the western United 
States (3rd ed. Houghton, Mifflin Co.), 
604 p. 33 pls., 601 figs. in text. 
Coues, E. 
1903. Key to Northern American birds (5th ed., 
Dana, Estes & Co., New York), 2 vols., 
1152 p. 747 figs. in text. 


Grinnell, Joseph 


1915. A distributional list of the birds of Cali- 
fornia (Pacific Coast Avifauna), 217 p., 
3 pls. 
Grinnell, J., Bryant, H. C., Storer, T. I, 
1918. The game birds of California (University 
of California Press, Berkeley), 642 p., 16 
col. pls., 94 figs. il. 


Grinnell, Joseph, and Storer, Tracy I. 


1924. Animal life in the Yosemite (University 
Press, Berkeley), 572 p., 60 pls., 2 maps. 
Hoffman, Ralph 
1926. Birds of the Pacific Coast. (In press). 


Reed, Charles K. 
1913. Western bird guide (Doubleday, Page Co., 
New York), 255 p., il. in color. 
Wyman, Luther E., and Burnell, Elizabeth F. 
1925. Fieldbook of birds of the southwestern 
United States (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), 380 
p., 4 col. pls., many ils. 
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Birp Books FoR CHILDREN 
Blanchan, N. 


1905. Bird neighbors (Doubleday, 
New York), 249 p., ils. 


Finley, W. L., and Finley, I 


Page & Co., 


1915. Little bird blue (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
760 p. ils. 
Miller, O. T 
1892. =— ey ag the air (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.), 2 
1894. A bird lover on ‘the west (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.). 
1900. The first book of birds (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.). 
1901. The second book of birds (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.). 
1908. ia a our brother (Houghton, Mifflin 
0.). 


Myers, H. W. 
1913. The birds’ convention (Out West Maga- 
zine, L. A.), 81 p. il. 
Patch, Edith M. 


1921. Bird stories (Atlantic Monthly Press, New 
York), XIV, 212 p., il. 
Wright, M. O. 
1915. hs lady and the _— (Macmillan & 
Co., New York), 457 p., 


ATTRACTING a 
Baynes, KE. H. 


1915. Wild Bird guests (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York), XVIII, 326 p., 50 figs. in text. 
Ladd, N. M. 


1918. How to make friends with birds (Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York), 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
1915. Attracting birds about the home. National 
oe of Audubon Societies, Bull. 1. 
2 p. il. 


Loca Lists oF Birps 


Grinnell, Joseph, and Wythe, Margaret W. 

1925. A pocket list of the birds of the Berkeley 
Campus (Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
Berkeley, California), 4 p. 

McGregor, R. C. 

1901. A list of the land birds of Santa Cruz 
ponte, California. Pacific Coast Avifauna, 
2. 23 Pp. 

Howell, Alfred Brazier 

1917. Birds of the islands off the coast of South- 
ern California. Pacific Coast Avifauna, 
aa, 3297S. 

Stephens, Frank 

1919. An annotated list of the birds of San Diego 
County, California. Trans. San Diego So- 
ciety of Natural History, 3 p. 142-180. 

Tyler, J. G. 

1913. Some birds of the Fresno district, Califor- 

nia. Pacific Coast Avifauna, 9. 114 p. 
Willett, G. 

1912. Birds of the Pacific slope of southern Cali- 

fornia. Pacific Coast Avifauna, 122 p 

(Other local lists have been puiames 
in the Condor, the western journal of 
ornithology). 


ORNITHOLOGICAL PERIODICALS 


The Auk 
Quarterly. Official organ of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union. Lancaster, Pa. 
Bird Lore 
Bi-monthly. Official organ of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Condor 
Bi-monthly. Official organ of the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club. W. Lee Chambers, Bus. Mgr., 
Eagle Rock, California. Pacific Coast Avi- 
— can be obtained only from Mr. Cham- 
ers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Grinnell, Joseph 
1909. A bibliography of California ornithology. 
Pacific Coast Avifauna, 5 p. 1-166. 

1924. Bibliography of California ornithology. 
Pacific Coast Avifauna, 16 p. 1-191. 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
Field observation record book. National 
Association of Audubon Societies, New 
York, 50 p. il. Price 20c. 
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Oberlin College Union Literary Assn. 


April 7, 1913. 


Dear Professor Moore: Your lecture on 
“The Story of the Air,” given on the night 
of March 12, 1913, before the faculty and 
students of Oberlin College, was one of the 
best lectures ever given in the course, and 
Oberlin is very conservative in her praise 
for any kind of public performance. 


LLOYD H. MATTSON, Treasurer. 


Prof, Willis L. Moore, 18 years chief-U. S. 
Weather Bureau, 51 State Street, Pasadena, 
Calif., is available after January 15, 1927. 
He has three lectures: Story of the Air, 
illustrated lecture on Storms and Weather 
Forecasting, and Reminiscences of the Wea- 
ther Man. For course, $125, or $50 each 
and expenses. 


“TEACHER, TELL US A STORY!” 

If you are a teacher of History and love 
your work, that is just what you are eager 
to do, tell your pupils those stories from 
American History that will make the past 
live again for them. But your children are 
held accountable for the possession of FACTS! 
An outline such as “Settler and Patriot’— 
if, for instance, you are teaching the French 
and English Colonial Period of American 
History—gives your pupils all NECESSARY 
facts in a graphic manner—and leaves YOU 
free to make your subject a power in the 
lives of your children. Send 5 cents for a 
sample copy. 

SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway New York City 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
THE CONSTITUTION 


Order from RUTH CROCKER HOFF- 
MAN, 580 East Eighth Street, Riverside, 
California. Single copies, 75 cents; 100 
copies, $50. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS) 
to EUROPE 


6S DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT UF DESIRED 
Ada ress 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
‘Managers of Unwersity Jows) 
WO LAST 42™“ ST few York City 


Othe 
Student Tours 
EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist  Classof famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainmeats—social 
lights; it’s the new way of happy travel. 
216 ‘Colleges and 43 States aie on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 192 
STUDENTS TRAVEL “CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New York 


737 


THE TEACHERS 
YEAR BOOK 


° 45 
MAN 
Teac ers Our Catalog 
yearbook, of 
3% Aids, Devices and Supplies 
Mailed free-of-charge to the 
School Teachers of America. 


All requests receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


MARCH BROTHERS 
Publishers 


208, 210, 212 Wright Avenue 


LEBANON, OHIO 


Laboratory Apparatus and 


and 


Supplies 
ASK FOR CATALOGS 


Give your name, school position and 
subject. Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus—Chemicals 
460 E. Ohio St. Chicago, U. 


Down 1oOW Man ufael Ww ing So 


The Tag Makers 


Announces 


Extension of its Service Bureau. Another 
instructor has been added who will be 
pleased to meet Teachers and others in- 
terested in the 


DENNISON CRAFTS 
at our office 
833 Market St. San Francisco 
If unable to call, write for suggestions. 
Use DENNISON CREPE for Best Results. 


WANTED 


WomentTeachers 


to Travel this Summer 


An internationally known Chi 
Corporation with b branch ofhees 
throughout the’ United Sate ens and 
three foreign countries, will have 
openings this summer for 200 ener- 
getic, earnest women teachers for 
special work in educational sales 
field. Permanent position for those 
whoqualify, leading to high salaried 
executive position. Applicants must 
be between 25 and 40 years of age with MRS. L. R. PIPER 
Normal School or Colle ege training and District Manager 
beet a SS ee ee 
c . 8 
ly. Give age, training,experience and tiene Sesto 
you can start. Write today for fulldetaila gne of many bigh 
about ourinteresting Summer Travel Plan. salaried executives 
F.E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. who came to us from 
1000 MN. Dearborn St. Chicago, Wi. the schoolroom. 





California School 
Superintendents 


I. County Superintendents 


Alameda—David E. Martin... 


Bes ye Oakland 


Alpine—Mrs. Eugenia M. Burns........................ 
Gardnerville, Nev. 


Amador—Mrs. Sabra R. Greenhalgh 


Butte—George T. Berry 
Calaveras—Charles Schwoerer.. 
Colusa—Perle Sanderson......... 
Contra Costa—Wm. H. Hanlon 
Del Norte—Mrs. Douglas... 

El Dorado—E. J. Fitzgerald 
Fresno—Clarence W. Edwards 
Glenn—J. E. Burch....... es 
Humboldt—Robert A. Bugbee 
Imperial—H. C. Coe... 
Inyo—A. A. Brierly pee 
Kern—L. E. Chenoweth... 
Kings—Mrs. Elsie I. 


Lassen—Mrs. Jessie Madison.... 
Los Angeles—Mark Keppel... 
Madera—W. L. Williams 
Marin—Jas. B. Davidson.. 


Mariposa—T. B. Price...... 


Mendocino—Fred D. Patton.......... 


Merced—C. S. Weaverc...... 


Modoc—Mrs. Lena C. Crabtree 


Mono—Mrs. Archer . 
Monterey—Jas. G. Force 
Napa—Eva Holmes 
Nevada—Mrs. Ella Austin 
Orange—R. P. Mitchell 


Placer—Mrs. Portia Moss................. 


Plumas—Mrs. V. L. Long 
Riverside—Ezra E. Smith 
Sacramento—R. E. Golway 
San Benito—Catherine U. Gray 


Bozeman........ 
Lake—Minerva Ferguson ............. 


Jackson 
Oroville 


.San Andreas 


<ittavae UAE 


eee Martinez 
Crescent City 


Placerville 
Fresno 
........ Willows 


nivtneicctescceN NY OMe 
......E-] Centro 


Bishop 
Bakersfield 
Hanford 


-...---. Lakeport 


pee Susanville 
-_Los Angeles 
eevee. Madera 
San Rafael 

...Mariposa 
-isiacnencece a 

....... Merced 


_Bridgeport 
....Salinas 
sidedlattatat Napa 


...Nevada City 
......9anta Ana 
vweeeee.. AUbUrN 


Quincy 
Riverside 
Sacramento 


Hollister 


San Bernardino—Ida M. Collins..San Bernardino 


San Diego—Ada York 


San Diego 


San Francisco—J. M. Gwinn......... San Francisco 


San Joaquin—Harry Bessac......... 


Selsscde Stockton 


San Luis Obispo—Robert L. Bird... 


San Luis Obispo 
San Mateo—Pansy Jewett Abbott..Redwood City 


Santa Barbara—aA. S. Pope.......... 


Santa Clara—J. E. Hancock 


Santa Cruz—Miss Bertha Merrill. 


Santa Barbara 


Santa Cruz 


Siskiyou—L. S. Newton 
Solano—Dan H. White. 
Sonoma—O. F. Staton..... 
Stanislaus—A. G. Elmore............. 
Sutter—Mrs. Minnie M. Gray 
Tehama—Paul D. Henderson 
Trinity—Lucy Young 
Tulare—J. E. Buckman....................... 


Redding 
Downieville 

1 scvaiceencsgiea ae Tema 
Fairfield 

Santa Rosa 
..-.+-see-e Modesto 
Yuba City 
Red Bluff 
...Weaverville 
sesscscess. V ISRUG 


Tuolumne—G. P. Morgan.......................--.-- Sonora 
Ventura—Mrs. Blanche Reynolds............ Ventura 
Yolo—Mrs. Agnes Meade 


Yuba—Jennie Malaley ..... 


* 


nicead Marysville 


* 


II. City Superintendents 


PIN acta ceases 


Alhambra........... 
Bakersfield........... ‘ 
Berkeley 

ROO occ scnxcsnadnccces : 


Pete. ek ; 


Fresno 

ee 
Grass Valley....... 
Long Beach 

Los Angeles....... 
Modesto 

Oakland 

Oroville 

Palo Alto......... 
Pasadena 
Petaluma......... 
Pomona 

Redwood City 
Richmond................. 
Riverside 
Sacramento 

I oo ans 
San Bernardino. 
San 

San 


San Pranciseb.:.....2.5.. 
San Luis Obispo......... 
Sots: PRAT on 


Santa Ana........... 
Santa Barbara. 
Santa Cruz 


Santa Moniica...................... 


Santa Rosa. 
Stocitton................ 


Wm. G. Paden 
...Forrest V. Routt 
Charles E. Teach 
emi H. B. Wilson 
...cnas. H, Camper 
weeueeeeeeGeo. B. Albee 
....Walter R. Hepner 
sucoscusdacsoncee Le. WW RECO 


sssesecsserseeeJo Oe FLennessey 


W. L. Stephens 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey 
wiccnasucecesson Wiap Esa RTE 


Fred M. Hunter 
aes L. A. Trempe 
slessisepedacuiety Kas SaeeOes 
ik hoe OS J. F. West 
.Bruce H. Painter 
G. V. Whaley 
seseseeeeeee OY W. Cloud 
Jccciee ae Seema 
piedeie A. N. Wheelock 
nmoles, Co Hagnes 


sececceceseeceeeeeee Arthur Walter 
een ee C. Ray Holbrook 


Wm. John Cooper 
....Walter L. Bachrodt 
Joseph M. Gwinn 


.....--..-Arthur H. Mabley 


Oliver R. Hartzell 
John A. Cranston 
.-----.-Paul E. Stewart 
Karl F. Adams 
jeccsisebdeancck’s > SR 
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Tulare niirtateeet fe Eemnerd 
Vallejo saisigsicesceinug cdl es «leas 
V CHE. 5c eneensial Arthur L. Vincent 
Visalia ... DeWitt Montgomery 


III. Assistant City Superintendents 
PSION oo scecicceiaaeccees Edward Albert 
Bakersfield James H. Parker 
Berkeley Virgil E. Dickson, M. C. James 
Fresno isvitsciesm. ce. EO ene 
Los Angeles..................- 5 

Elizabeth Bates, Frank A. Bouelle, Bruce A. 

Findlay, Arthur Gould, Veirling Kersey, 

Robert H. Lane, John B. Monlux (Deputy), 

Mrs. Helen Watson Pierce, Harry H. Shafer, 

Jessie A. Tritt 


Modesto wasmaicson Ws £. Dean ©. 5. Morris 
Oakland................Lewis B. Avery, W. E. Givens h li b h 
Richmond........... ....... Nora Ashfield Help t em Ciim t e 
Sacramento....... acc heat ell chia adl hill f h” 
Mrs. Minnie R. O'Neill, Jesse O. Overturf 1 0 growt 
San Diego Will Angier When your children start school, they 
have traveled less than one-fourth of 
the way up the “hill of growth” which, 
D. P. Hardy, Bertha E. Roberts, Mrs. Mary nutrition experts tell us, holds its up 
Fitzgerald ward course for a quarter century. 
Santa Barbara........ usstssseseeeeee Eldon Ford From that age on extra demands are 
UE RN cicasciacinscness Andrew P. Hill, Jr. made upon their minds and bodies. So 
give them the best in growth-promoting 
foods. And now careful study of food ex- 
M*. FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, perts tells us that an untoasted, home- 
manager, Pacific Coast and Orient office, cooked, all-wheat cereal retains the full 
The Gregg Publishing Company, attended the value of the growth-promoting protein 
annual conference of the executives of that of the grain. Save all this body-building 
‘orporation. She also attended the annual con- quality for your children by serving a 
vention of the National Commercial Teachers’ steaming bowl of Carnation all-wheat 
Association. Mrs. Raymond is a former vice- cereal at least three times a week. 
president of this Association and a life member Because Albers have been cereal spe- 
* * « cialists for over 30 years, you will find at 
your grocer’s an Albers Cereal to meet 
King City Progress the breakfast need and fancy of every 
| “ING CITY Union High School happily child [and every grown-up too!}. Mail 
X reports the adoption of a building program coupon for the famous Albers booklet, 
-overing a period of from 10 to 15 years. This “The ABC of Better Breakfasts.” 
shows vision, business prudence, and sound edu- 
cational efficiency. The first unit now. under 
-onstruction is a vocational department, housing 


x * * 


general shop, auto mechanics, farm mechanics, 
mechanical drawing and printing. This first 
step will somewhat relieve the over-crowded 
-ondition of the school. The plan, when com- 
pleted, will provide a plant of concrete construc- Mail this coupon now! 

tion to house 350 pupils. Mr. H. O. Williams, Albers Bros. Milling Co., 300 Orient Building, San Francisco. 


a a ; Please send me, free, your new booklet, ““The ABC of Better 
principal of the high school and clerk of the Break fasts” — including the childreri’s growth-chart and the 


Board of Education, reports that the district is | mew menu-chart, “A month of better breakfasts.” 
a large one and has no bonded indebtedness. 
The Board plans’ to complete the high school 
plant by direct tax. 


Name 


Address 
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For Character-Building 
THE ATLANTIC READERS 


Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 


Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
President of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence 


BookI. THE UNDERSTANDING 
PRINCE. Grade IV 
Book II. HIGH AND FAR’ Grade V 
Book II. THE WONDERFUL 
TUNE Grade VI 
Books IV and V are in press 


These are the initial volumes in a series of 
five readers (for Grades IV to VIII, inclu- 
sive), the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s pro- 
found personal conviction that soul culture 
is the most important and most necessary 
phase of education, and that the develop- 
ment of personal character is the thing of 
greatest concern. 

Designed primarily as basal texts, these 
books are filled with material of ethical im- 
portance, most of it being new to school 
readers. They are also full of the natural 
interests of developing childhood. 

“The Atlantic Reader, ‘High and Far,’ has 
been examined. It is a treasure house filled 
with new and fascinating stories. Happy is 
the child whose privilege it is to read the 
book.”—Edgar D. Cass, Principal of Web- 
ster School, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 





Essential 


Language Habits 


A Series of Three Books for 
Grades Three to Eight 


COWAN-BETZ-CHARTERS 


More than twenty games lead the child 
unconsciously to use correct expressions. 


Oral and written composition is fashioned 
out of the child’s own experience and 
taught by story telling, letter writing, 
debates, and dramatics. 


In the third grade correct forms of the 
most frequently used incorrect expressions 
are introduced. There is further drill in 
the fourth and fifth grades on the same 
expressions but in new and varied situa- 
tions. 


Arrived at the higher grades he clinches 
his habit of correct speech by learning 
WHY such forms are used. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
New York Newark 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 









Facts About Rural Life 

ODERN scientific studies have dispelled 

much of the romantic fiction glamor 
that surrounded “farm life.” A series of re- 
searches conducted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture of farm families in 
Iowa, Alabama and Ohio reveals the follow- 
ing outstanding facts: 

The average size of a family in the Ohio 
study was 4.1 persons; in the Alabama study, 
4.7, and in the Iowa study, 4.4. The average 
total expenditure of these farm families per 
year was: in Ohio, $1,540; in Alabama, $1,558, 
and in Iowa, $1,669. This expenditure includes 
not only the money spent by the families, but 
a valuation of the supplies furnished for family 
use by the farm itself and of the rental value 
of the farmhouse. The actual money outlay of 
the average farm family in Ohio was $901; in 
Alabama, $787, and in Iowa, $976. 

It was found in all three States that more 
than 50 per cent of the total cost of living for 
the family should be charged to food and cloth- 
ing. Health, advancement, insurance and per- 
sonal expenses together accounted for 14 to 
17 per cent of the yearly expenditure, or in 
terms of money, $205 to $277 a year per family. 
In Ohio and Alabama the great majority of 
the farmers were owners; in Iowa more than 
half were tenants. A study of the homes in 
Ohio showed that 9 per cent had complete 
modern equipment, 5 per cent partly modern, 
and 86 per cent no modern equipment. 

7 * * 


S. HUBBARD, for the past five years 

District Superintendent of the Madera 
Elementary Schools, has been made an assist- 
ant superintendent of the Fresno City Schools. 
The supervision of the Madera Elementary 
Schools will be taken over for the rest of the 
present school year by Robert J. Teall, prin- 
cipal of the Madera Union High School. 


* * * 


Faith in Education 

NEW high school was opened last year 

on the upper waters of the Eel River, in 

Humboldt County. This remote section of the 

country is located upon the famous Redwood 
Highway and bids fair to grow rapidly. 

One indication of the faith which the people 
of that section have in their growth is shown 
by the fact that they recently voted $90,000 
school bonds for erecting a high school build- 
ing. The bonds have been sold and the plans 
have been drawn. Mr. Jefferson Cralle is the 
principal. About forty students are enrolled. 
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Perry 


Reproduction 
of the 
World’s 
Great 


Paintings “A Helping Hand”—Renouf 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. 


i For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 


519x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures for a Christ- 
mas Gift, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 for children. Size 514x8. 


“Girl With 
Apple” —Greuze 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATU 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 

Artotypes—Large 
Size 22x28. $1 each for 2 or more; $1.25 for 1. 


CATALOGUE 


Make Choice 


Christmas 
Gifts 


5 

“Can’t You Talk?”—Holmes 
) 

, 

) 


RAL COLORS 
Size 7x9, 
Pictures for Framing 


of 1600 miniature illustrations. 
Send only 15c in coin or stamps. 


‘he Perry Pictures ©. Box 24, MALDEN, MASS. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By J. C. Wright and Charles R. 


Allen 


The authors, two vocational leaders of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, have 


prepared this book as a companion volume to their preceding book, 


tional Education.” 


“The Supervision of Voca- 


436 pages—5% by 8—lIllustrated—$3.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Ine., 440 Fourth Ave., 
525 Market 


TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, 


OPTOMETRY OFFERS 


A field of useful, profitable service to per- 
sons of education and refinement. If inter- 
ested for yourself, students or friends let us 
send you a copy of our 

BULLETIN OF OPTOMETRY 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF 


OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Building 
Los Angeles California 


Art Activities 
(Continued from Page 719) 


children in acquiring an understanding of any- 
thing worth while! 


Simultaneously with this plan for bettering 
art conditions in the schools is that which is 
taking form for the developing of better home 
art industry. In the community too small for 
shopping or the invasion of the films and in 
the ranch home there is much time which the 
women of the household devote to that type 
of handcraft called “fancy work.” For confor- 
mation of this statement visit the woman’s de- 
partment of any of our country fairs and try 
to estimate the hours and hours of valuable 
time spent in piecing quilts, crocheting endless 
numbers of camisoles, and doilies. Because of 
the inferior art quality, plus the low sale value 
of these productions, this type of pastime be- 
comes worth while largely as a mental sedative 
or a Satan dodger. 


New York 
Street San Francisco, California Agents 


‘J 


wwe THE HOUSE THAT HELPS =77-7% 


PLAYS—PLAYS—PLAYS best of 
ill sania School Plays a 
Specialty. 

SPRING ENTERTAINMENTS 
for all occasions, Free Catalog 


fy ELDRIDGE gp 


ENTERTAINMENT rete 


Tate LG Sh. mee) ie) DENVER Pen 
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It is entirely possible for the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers to form various centers 
in the state from which may be sent valuable 
information which will direct this quantity of 
work into more colorful, better designed pro 
ductions. There is also a possibility that some 
workers may become so skillful that they will 
find ready sale for their work. Surely it is not 
necessary for any of our manufacturing compa- 
nies to employ eastern farm women to make 
their hooked and braided rugs. These and many 
other kinds of craft work which find such ready 
sale in our large department 
made here. 


stores may be 


who is in 
parents and those 
neither—to join them in 


This department invites everyone 
terested—teachers, who are 
their cause. Your 
knowledge and suggestions will greatly increase 
our usefulness, and truly help us to develop 
among the children and people generally a finer 
appreciation for beauty and usefulness of art 
in daily life. 








Of Interest to 


SEVENTH and EIGHTH GRADE 


HISTORY TEACHERS 


This is an announcement of a new 


means for teaching American History 
successfully. The means is a set of 
note books built on an entirely new 
plan. It consists of two books known 
as Spriggs’ American History Note 
Books. They are different from any 
other note books you have ever seen. 
Because of their unique but very use- 
ful features, they enable the teacher 
to present in an organized, vivid and 
effective manner the American people 
in the process of their historical devel- 
opment 


Spriggs’ American History Note Books 
utilize the successful means of 
teaching—namely, the outline, lab- 
oratory and problem methods. By 
these means the student’s interest is 


secured, developed 


most 


and maintained. 
Briefly, Spriggs’ American History 
Note Books provide interesting and 
practical social and civic objectives, 
and the method of instruction makes 
the important events in the lives of 
our forefathers vital and appealing to 
the young American of today. Spriggs’ 
History Note Books not 
only do this successfully, but do it with 
less labor on the part of the teacher 
than is required by any other means. 


American 


If you would like to see a set of these new 
note books use the coupon below and we will 
send one subject to return at our expense 


_—_— —_— ee 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 
430-L S. Wabash Ave Chicago, Ill. 
Please send for examination subject to re- 
$ turn a set of Spriggs’ American History Note 
Books 


Name 


Position 


Address 
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Geoffrey F. Morgan 
EOFFREY F. MORGAN has made an 
enviable record on the lecture platform. His 

twenty years of schoolroom service range from 

a California rural school to a professorship in 

Ohio University. Mr. Morgan is a brilliant 

speaker with rare wit and enthusiasm. His 

lectures are practical, interesting, and well sea- 
soned with humor. He is a close observer and 

a keen student, and speaks the language of his 

audience, being equally at home before a 

woman’s club, a high school assembly, or a 

gathering of and professional men. 

interested in his work may address 
his manager, L. B. Crotty, 605 Detwiler Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 
* * * 
Temperance Education 
EMPERANCE education is a 
part of instruction for right living, accord- 
ing to Secretary Crabtree, of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


business 
Persons 


necessary 


Twenty or more states re- 
quire the observance of one day a year with a 
special school temperance program. These days 
are valuable, he believes, in bringing before the 
public this phase of education upon which the 
future of prohibition so largely depends. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Crabtree, temperance teaching 
includes far more than most people think, for 
it not only advocates an intelligent abstinence 
from alcohol and narcotic drugs but applies to 
excessive food consumption, excess in dress, and 
excess in recreation. Great attention is 
given the establishing in school children of 
right health habits that will result in adult 
freedom, vigor, fitness, and efficiency. 

.» =.= 


now 


Mental Hygiene 

ATIONAL Committee for Mental Hygiene, 

with headquarters in New York City, con- 
ducts a significant nation-wide work. It has 
been responsible for the conduct of the child 
clinic demonstration in Los Angeles which re- 
sulted in the establishment of a permanent 
Child Guidance Clinic there a year ago, and 
that Clinic, as well as the Southern Califor- 
nia Mental Hygiene Society, which sponsors 
the clinic, maintains a contact with this office 
through our consultation service. The address 
of both the clinic and the Southern Society for 
Mental Hygiene is 1401 South Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles. There is also the more or less 
active California Society for Mental Hygiene, 
under the direction of Miss Julia George, 1136 
Eddy Street, San Francisco, which is doing 


some educational work independently of the 
National Committee’s 


program. 
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CALIFORNIA ADOPTIONS 


GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY 


Jessie M. Tatlock 


The following list contains the names of a few of the many public schools 
in California in which Jessie M. Tatlock’s interesting elementary study of 
classical mythology is used: 


Los Angeles Sacramento Long Beach 
Fullerton Anaheim Stockton 
Modesto Healdsburg Monrovia 
Pomona Pasadena Napa 
Santa Rosa Whittier Venice 
Inglewood San Mateo Watsonville 
Hanford Newman Salinas 


Octavo, 372 Pages Illustrated Price $2.25 


353 F hA 2126 Prairie A 
ag — THE CENTURY CO. rairie Avenue 


Chicago 


from School Room 
to Hospital 


How easy it is for something to happen—an overplus 
of the wrong kind of germs, or an accident. 

One starts out in the morning feeling fine, with the 
world looking like a good place in which to live. But 
this evening—or tomorrow—may find one in the hospital, 
facing a prolonged period of inactivity without income 
and a greatly increased expense account. 

One teacher wrote: “After being in the T.C. U. for 
five years I suddenly found myself in the hospital 
without an income. The more than generous check 
I received from you at the end of four weeks’ con- 
finement was like a burst of sunshine.” 

Just send the coupon for complete details of 

al gs < Fane 

‘ tection. Send- 

Tomorrow é eS 

' ea ee you under no 
obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
IE chet ch crciccst copecnieein 


, Address 
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appeared in preceding issues. 
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Crocker & Company, Inc., H. S.... 


Dennison Manufacturing Company... 
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School of Foreign Travel Ses ie a 37 
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Smith Brothers, L. C.... 
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Technical Book Company.......... 
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C. T. A. Northern Section 


Money received during year 1925 and 1926 for 
1926 memberships. 


2,131 memberships at $3.00........................ $6,393.00 
Total amount paid treasurer, J. D. 
Sweeney ............ Seo Te bene . 6,393.00 


Account With Central Office 


Amount due Central Office as per Leo Wads- 
worth’s report of 


RR, Tee itiietce anaes $3,678.00 


Paid Central Office May 25, 1903 cnc 3,580.00 
Paid Central Office Nov. 5, 1926.............. 98.00 
ic: | ee ici a yet Oh Eo Bolen coed $3,678.00 
Amount due Central Office for 1926 mem- 
berships: 


2131 memberships at $2.00........................$4,262.00 
Paid Central Office March 18, 1926........ 4,244.00 
Paid Central Office Nov. 5, 1926 18.00 


.$4,262.00 


A I ci ecg Nothing 


A Big Bank 


that has not lost the 
spirit of friendliness 


xX 


THE OAKLAND BANK 
Established in 1867 


COMMERCIAL Savincs Trust SAFE Deposit 


12TH AND BroaDWay, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


(Savings 


Department at main bank open 
Saturday 


afternoon from 4:30 to 6:30.) 


54027 
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Wentworth & Company, F. W 
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Winston Company, John C 
World Book Company. 
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ihe Conclusions of “Prominent Educators 
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the business man, the author.” | 

James M. Glass, Director of High 

Emma V. Tindal, Principal of the Oliver | Schools, Commonwealth of ] 
Wendell Holmes J nior High School, Phila- | writes Printing iS incorporat r 
delphia, Pa., writes: “To my mind, printing is ligh § t n of 
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AMERICAN TYPE E FOUN NDE RS evaninn Y 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J 
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FIRST 
PRIZE 


The Medal of Honor won by 


COMPTON’S 


Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children 


HEN the distinguished International Jury of Awards, at 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, handed 
down its decision on November 23, 1926, awarding Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia the highest honor accorded any ency- 
clopedia or reference work . . . it marked one more of a series of 
brilliant successes achieved by this thoroughly American encyclo- 


peadia for schools. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia was a new work compared with 
those older works also seeking the honor of the highest award. This 
was the first great International Exhibition which had been held 
since Compton’s was published—its first opportunity to stand in line 
in open competition with encyclopedias for children built years ago. 
Yet, in this supreme test of merit, Compton’s won — not the Gold, 
Silver, or Bronze Medal—but the highest award given—The Medal 
Ho! 


or school use by our exclusive Dura- Bound Process. 


a a cs > 
|| Eighth new edition...ten volumes...specially men 
IL | 


Write for sample pages and prices 
F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


[CH I ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 





California Office and Warehouse, 60 California St., San Francisco 





